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Dogmatic Religion 

Dogmatic religion rests upon truths that have been divinely re- 
vealed. The guarantee behind these truths is divine authority. It 
is this divine testimony which imparts to them their finality and 
their absolute character. Dogmatic truths, since they actually come 
from heaven and have their origin in the omniscience of the Divine 
Mind, require no further confirmation by experience and are valid 
for all times. As religion is concerned with eternity and with issues 
of a tremendous and vital importance that have to be definitively 
settled once for all and cannot be reversed and rectified, it must have 
a sound and absolutely reliable foundation. The shifting sands of 
human speculation cannot furnish such a basis. It can only be found 
in dogmatic truth—that is, truth which has its source in a divine 
revelation and which is transmitted from generation to generation by 
a divinely guided teaching authority. 

The alternative to dogmatic religion is argumentative or inferen- 
tial religion. But we know how slowly man comes to the conviction 
of the truth by mere argument, and how much uncertainty and in- 
stability are associated with the conclusions at which he arrives. 
Neither science nor philosophy accepts anything as final, but holds 
all its theories as subject to revision. Human theories are frail 
and ephemeral things. They crumble as rapidly as they are built. 
Final truth remains hidden in the clouds, where human vision fails 
and reason falteringly gropes. This is well enough as long as this 
earthly life is concerned. Scientific blunders are not irremediable, 
and tomorrow may correct the errors of today. Wrong scientific 
theories do not prevent our adjustment to the realities and facts of 
the visible world. We can profitably use fire, electricity, magnetism 
and radio-activity, even if we are unable to give a scientific account 
of them. But it is quite different in the case of those facts with 
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which religion deals. Here proper adjustment presupposes final 
knowledge. Tentative experiments are out of the question. We 
cannot find the proper attitude towards God unless we really know 
what He is. It would be dangerous to carry the argumentativeness 
which characterizes science and philosophy into the realm of religion, 
for in that case too much is at stake and errors would eventuate in 
irremediable results. As history amply testifies, unaided reason in 
religion cannot produce the definiteness and assurance indispensable 
for the conduct of life. An argumentative religion is a religion of 
disputatiousness, and such a religion is of no practical value. Dogma 
ends fruitless and futile disputations, removes vagueness and hazi- 
ness, and gives to man definite and final truths by which he can con- 
fidently live. The true need of man is not an argumentative, dis- 
putatious and doubtful religion, but an absolute, final and affirmative 
religion on which his hopes can rest securely. But such a religion 
cannot emanate from reason. It can only come from an unquestion- 
able, absolute and supreme authority. 


The True Meaning of Dogma 

The hostility of the modern mind to a dogmatic and authoritative 
religion is due to a wrong concept of dogma.. Dogma, according to 
the modern psychology of religion, is the product of social thought. 
It represents the crystallization of the religious experience of an age 
or generation and hence rests on purely human authority. If dogma 
were nothing more than that, it could obviously have no finality. 
The religious thinking of a past generation can have as little bind- 
ing force for us as its scientific thinking. Misunderstanding dogma 
in this manner, naturally the moderns resent that the forms and 
patterns of the religious thought of the past should be imposed on 
the present. They protest against dogma as intellectual enslavement 
and stagnation, and scornfully speak of it as the petrification of 
opinion. Dogmatism is regarded as the great obstacle to progress. 
A dogmatic religion, it is maintained, would not be a living religion 
but a mere collection of obsolete formulas expressing the religious 
ideas of bygone ages. To make men accept the religious dogmas of 
other times would be as utterly absurd as trying to foist on our days 
the scientific teachings of past centuries. All this would be true if 
dogma meant nothing more than an expression of human thought. 
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This false notion of dogma is common among modern writers on 
religion and explains their violent attacks on dogmatic religion, in 
which they can see nothing else than an attempt to stifle thought by 
an appeal to the past. The modern idea is reflected in the following 
passage: “A creed is a formulated statement of belief. It represents 
the effort to critically, and with more or less care, work out an inter- 
pretation or a set of interpretations of certain phases or forms of 
reality. A creed is at least a fragment of one’s philosophy. Creedal 
statement indicates the crystallization of belief and the establishment 
of certain conceptions. It also means a fixation of thought, and if 
stated too completely it tends to interfere with future thought and 
advancement. A religious creed represents an attempt to state re- 
ligious experience in set terms, to cast it into set forms or patterns 
for the sake of definiteness. The disciples of Jesus, after the won- 
derful experiences of association with Him, could go forward, as 
far as they were concerned, meeting every possible emergency with 
the support of an inarticulate experience and a faith of feeling rather 
than of definite conceptions. But when they would go forth to 
preach that experience and state their faith in terms that were to be 
grasped by those who were separated from their own emotional 
background, they found themselves face to face with an entirely 
different situation. . . . They must endeavor to convert experience 
into dogma. . . . The result was the historic creeds. And the com- 
mon error is to regard creeds as the ultimate norms of fixed truth 
when they are only the attempts to state the meaning of fluid and 
expanding experience, which has always evaded clear definition be- 
cause of the utter depth of its significance. It naturally follows that 
this living, flowing, abiding experience must have restatement as 
conceptions shift and as terminology changes. But we are perpet- 
ually in need of dogmatism. We cannot make our experience artic- 
ulate, definite and vital to ourselves or others without dogmatism.” * 
Through this entire passage runs that false concept of dogma which 
makes of it a human product and accordingly attributes to it only a 
relative value conditioned on time and social circumstances. 


The same erroneous conception prompts the following virulent 
attack on dogmatism. “The chief source of the evils of religion is 


1C. K. Mahoney, “The Religious Mind” (New York City). 
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dogmatism. The plain fact is that the infinitely varying cosmologi- 
cal and historical assertions of the vast multitude of ecclesiastical 
creeds have not the status of actual knowledge; they are at best 
assumptions, hypotheses, hopes, at worst preposterous absurdities. 
Religion has had no special way of finding out the truth on these 
remote or abstruse matters. Facts of any sort are the business of 
science—including in that term a scientific philosophy and a scientific 
history. If there is clear enough evidence for a scientific conclusion, 
there is no need of ecclesiastical dogma. There is no dogma of 
gravitation or of evolution; the facts are accessible to any one, and 
all intelligent people accept them. If, on the other hand, the avail- 
able evidence is not such as to convince the unbiased mind, it is dis- 
honest to teach a premature conclusion as the indubitable Truth. To 
do so is to prejudge the issue, to answer difficult questions without 
going through the laborious task of examining the evidence on all 
sides, weighing contrary hypotheses, keeping the judgment suspend- 
ed, and revising ideas continually in the light of new discoveries. It 
is the people who take this short cut to their beliefs who are dog- 
matic about them; they make up for their lack of universally con- 
vincing evidence by the loudness of their voices and the obstinacy 
of their assurance.” * What the writer here says unquestionably 
applies to man-made dogmas, for to accept these uncritically would 
be a surrender of our rational nature, but it cannot be applied to 
dogma in the sense in which revealed religion understands it. 
Dogma in this latter sense is a truth that has been derived from 
divine revelation and is accepted on the infallible authority of God 
Himself. God’s knowledge is not, like human knowledge, subject 
to revision. When He teaches us a truth, it has value and force for 
all times and can never be superseded by any other truth. It never 
becomes obsolete, outmoded or antiquated. Dogma in this sense 
will never be proved untrue or even inadequate by subsequent dis- 
coveries of research or rendered useless by the progress of science. 
Scientific dogmas are absurd, since no human intelligence can antici- 
pate the results of future investigation, which may entirely upset the 
notions of the present. But God can reveal final, immutable and 
absolute truth, since His knowledge transcends all limits of time. 


Durant Drake, “The New Morality’ (New York City). 
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God could, of course, also reveal the ultimate explanations of scien- 
tific phenomena, but leaving the realm of science to the disputations 
of men He does not do this. And so we find that in matters of 
scientific truth man’s quest is uncertain, wavering and halting; only 
slowly he wrests its secrets from nature. Having laboriously worked 
out a theory, new discoveries compel him to relinquish it. More fre- 
quently he proves wrong than right in his calculations, and so he has 
come to regard with the utmost scepticism his scientific conclusions. 
But there is no urgent reason why Divine Providence should inter- 
vene in these matters. Here it may safely be left to reason to correct 
its own mistakes. It is only heavenly truth that God lifts out of the 
confusing atmosphere of human disputatiousness and blundering to 
place it on an impregnable basis and raise it to the serene heights of 
certainty and clearness. Revelation removes from the sphere of re- 
ligion the possibility of error, which in this realm would be fraught 
with awful consequences. It gives certainty, definiteness and clear- 
ness where they are indispensable. Hence, dogmatic—that is, 
divinely revealed—treligion does not fasten the imperfect religious 
ideas of the past on the present, but on the contrary anticipates and 
really surpasses the highest and loftiest religious concepts to which 
humanity could ever attain; it does this because it draws from the 
source of eternal and divine light. Dogma does not lag behind hu- 
man progress, because it imparts to mankind the time-transcending 
knowledge of the Eternal. Revealed truth has no date; it is not 
historically conditioned; it is eternal. For that reason also man can 
never outgrow dogma, as the child outgrows the childish notions of 
its earlier days or as a scientific age outgrows the ideas of an un- 
scientific generation. Man can progress beyond his own past knowl- 
edge, but he cannot progress beyond the knowledge of God. Most 
certainly human knowledge of today surpasses human knowledge of 
past ages; but not even the most perfect knowledge of the future 
can ever surpass the knowledge of God. Dogmatic religion, there- 
fore, is not affected by human progress. It is for all times and for 
all stages of human advancement. This, however, would be utterly 
absurd if a dogma represented only human thought. 

A dogma is a divine doctrine legitimated by signs that indubitably 
attest its heavenly origin. It does not contain human knowledge; 
it is not the fruit of human research; it is not the product of collec- 
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tive social thought; it is not a mere ecclesiastical formula ; it has not 
its source in human consciousness; it is not born out of the spirit of 
an age; it carries with it no limiting time-elements, nor is it repre- 
sentative of any particular cultural conditions. It is timeless because 
divine. It cannot be outdated, because it does not hark back to the 
past but to eternity. It is a truth communicated by God with con- 
vincing evidence of its superhuman source. A dogmatic religion, 
therefore, is a religion taught by God Himself. The advantages 
of a religion of this type are obvious. 


Why a Dogmatic Religion? 

As the basis of dogma is not argument but authority, a dogmatic 
religion is one which is imposed by an external authority and which 
leaves but little room for argument. It is true that the teaching 
authority must vindicate itself before the forum of reason, but after 
its claims have been established assent can be bestowed on the entire 
content of its teaching without laborious examination of each sepa- 
rate item. Authority gives a sense of security to reason, for isolated 
human reason never feels too sure of its own conclusions. Funda- 
mentally reason distrusts itself, and desires nothing more than con- 
firmation of its deductions by an external authority. In two fields 
especially reason proves itself very unreliable—in that of religion 
and that of morality. In these two fields neither certainty nor unity 
can be obtained without the aid of authority. An authoritative or 
dogmatic religion, therefore, is the only type of religion which will 
afford man that sense of security which satisfies his intellectual and 
moral needs. Furthermore, argument readily becomes irreverent, 
though by their very nature religious truths call for a reverent ap- 
proach. In all higher truths reason has proved itself more destruc- 
tive than constructive; it acts in these spheres as a solvent. The 
critical tendencies of reason, therefore, must be curbed if the inter- 
ests of truth are to be served. Authority duly restrains the captious 
and hypercritical propensities of reason and corrects its inherent 
weakness for mere futile and unprofitable contentiousness. Without 
the salutary restraining influence of authority reason would waste 
its energies in useless disputations. Religion is not merely an ab- 
stract truth to which we give intellectual assent, but it also repre- 
sents itself as a guiding rule of life; accordingly, it is desirable that 
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it should come to man clothed in authority. A dogmatic, authorita- 
tive religion will speak to man with greater insistence and impres- 
siveness than a religion which is only the outcome of his own ab- 
stract deductions. In the realm of religion authority is indispensable 
to reason and exerts upon it a wholesome stabilizing influence. Even 
the rejection of human and social authority is harmful to reason and 
renders its speculations sterile; the repudiation of divine authority 
is suicidal. Reason that frees itself from authority does not find 
true liberty but falls into the slavery of instinct and passion. Far 
from being free, freethought is mostly not even thought but merely 
a rationalization of a perverted impulse. The emancipation of rea- 
son can be accomplished only through submission to authority, for 
only by clinging to authority can the gravitational pull of subjective 
bias be successfully overcome. Well does Professor F. W. Foerster 
say: “Does not the subjugation of our thought to such an authority 
mean an unendurable renunciation of personal life and thought? 
No—this submission is a condition for the broadening of personal 
life. Only by faith in a higher wisdom does man escape from the 
narrow confines of his own experience and knowledge. . . . There 
can be no question that the unstinted recognition of the want of free- 
dom on the part of our own reason is the one and only way by which 
to come to reason, that is, by means of a superior wisdom to raise 
our own thought above subjective bias, thus purifying and educating 
it. I once heard a homo-sexualist expound his ethical and religious 
views. They were nothing but the reflection of his perverse im- 
pulses ; but he regarded them as the outcome of his thought.” * For 
human reason there is only one alternative: freedom through au- 
thority or enslavement by the sense impulses. The relation of reason 
to authority is one of mutual helpfulness; the two belong together. 
There exists no essential antagonism between them. When we 
emphasize the need of authority, we are not disparaging reason, for 
reason will have to pass on the claims of authority, and reason’s 
subjection to authority is an essentially reasonable act. And au- 
thority has power to demand the submission of reason because au- 
thority stands for reason of a higher order. It is the divorce of rea- 
son and authority that has led to the modern confusion in ethical and 


8 “Marriage and the Sex-Problem” (New York City). 
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religious thinking. When bereft of the guiding and steadying control 
of authority, reason becomes like a rudderless boat drifting on the 
waves. How little those who assert the need of authority in religious 
matters wish to rob reason of its rights appears from the following: 
“The proper function of authority is indeed to emancipate reason by 
affording trustworthy data for its consideration and secure premises 
for its deductions. Authoritative propositions do not constitute a 
vault within which reason is to be confined, but rather a foundation 
on which reason can securely build. The more firm and extended the 
foundation of assured truth is, the more glorious is the structure of 
sound logic and valid thought that can be superimposed. . . . But, if 
reason has need of authority, so likewise does the validity and utility 
of authority depend upon reason. They cannot safely be divorced 
or set at war with each other, although their respective functions 
ought carefully to be distinguished and respected. .. . We do not de- 
pend upon authority against reason, but in accordance with reason. 
Our dependence on authority must be reasonable, therefore, in order 
to be justifiable. ... Yet, the claim of any authority must be capable 
of standing the test of enlightened reason, whenever the time arrives 
or the conditions exist that call for such testing. And authority in 
religion is not exempt from this requirement. The New Testament 
itself tells us to test all things and to hold fast that which is good. 
It is a primary obligation of creatures always to seek the truth; and 
this aim involves sooner or later that, according tc our ability, we 
should test the credibility of authority, and satisfy ourselves that our 
acceptance of its teaching is helpful in arriving at truth.” * 

An authoritative, dogmatic religion alone is capable of satisfying 
man’s religious and moral needs, for only such a religion can resist 
the disintegrating and solvent influences of reason. Only from such 
a religion can come that definiteness of teaching which is necessary 
for right living and only such a religion can give birth to undying 
hope and unwavering trust. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


on = Francis J. Hall, “Authority, Ecclesiastical and Biblical” (New York 
ity). 














PREACHMENTS ON PRODIGIES 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


As explained in a previous paper (“Preachments on Pilgrim- 
ages”), the word “preachment” has a wider scope than “sermon” or 
even than “instruction.” It may include conversational declarations 
having the form of obiter dicta but the matter of doctrinal or moral 
instruction. The humorous uses of the word are of course excluded 
here. 

The word “prodigies” gives me pause. It appears to me to have 
rather a more comprehensive scope than the word “miracles.” How- 
beit, I employ it here somewhat vaguely, although it may indeed be 
technically subject to quite as rigorous a doctrinal interpretation as 
the word “miracles.” * 

I do not recall that I have been fortunate enough, in looking over 
volumes of printed sermons, to have come upon any sermon or in- 
struction dealing exclusively (or, if incidentally, at any length) with 
Miracles or Prodigies. Perhaps the subject is too large or too tech- 
nically involved for treatment within the ordinary narrow time limits 
of our sermons,’ and can be justly handled only in volumes like those 
of Newman or Hay. Here, perhaps, the conversational preachment 
may have a chance to guide the religious outlook of Catholics who, 
whether on pilgrimage or in the quietude of home, may be puzzled 
by the contrast between the spontaneous interest and acclaim of 
Catholics who hear rumors of miraculous events and the “coldly 
calculating”’ attitude of Catholic churchmen when these are asked for 
a concrete appraisal of those events. The case of Theresa Neumann 
is one illustration. An elderly Catholic nurse expressed almost in- 
dignation when I “hedged” on this subject. Of course, I did explain 


1In his “Fasti Mariani” (under July 9), Holweck uses prodigia and miracula 
interchangeably. In his subsequent work, “Calendarium Festorum Dei et Dei 
Matris,” he mentions the feast Prodigiorum B. Marie V. celebrated in various 
places under various dates. What mention of specific prodigies may be found in 
local offices, I do not know; but in our Breviaries only a reference is made (in 
Officia pro aliquibus locis) to the common office B. V. M., in which the customary 
“historical lessons” are replaced by St. Chrysostom’s glowing but general eulogy 
of Our Lady. At any rate, “prodigies” will include “miracles” as a genus does 
its species, but not (to my mind) vice versa. 

2In “Sermon Notes of John Henry Cardinal Newman, 1849-1878” we find 
notes of three sermons about Miracles (pp. 235-6, 240-2). The two volumes of 
Father Faber’s “Notes on Doctrinal Subjects” give us one slight reference to 
Miracles, namely their frequency in the life of St. Philip Neri. 
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that the Church is most cautious in matters of this kind and wishes 
to explore every avenue of scientific knowledge before forming a 
definitive judgment. Nevertheless, I meanwhile felt that I was cut- 
ting rather a poor figure in my halting remarks and hesitant attitude. 
My excuse to my own mind was, after all, that I really was not 
“prepared” to discuss a matter upon which I had not previously 
spent any consecutive thought. But any of the clergy who may go 
with the laity on a pilgrimage may be subjected to similar inquiries, 
and the purpose of the present paper is to call attention to this fact 
and, in somewhat informal fashion, to suggest a few considerations 
of “‘preachments” either in sermons that may be preached during a 
lengthy period of pilgrimage (e.g., to Rome for the Jubilee Year or 
to Trier to venerate the Holy Coat this year) or in the less formal 
obiter dicta style of conversation. 


I 

I have referred to the wonderful case of Theresa Neumann. It is 
now very much in the limelight both of popular interest and of 
scientific investigation. It is typical of the hesitant attitude of 
churchmen in respect of certain kinds of miracles or prodigies 
that were adjudged of old largely by popular acclaim, but which are 
today matters of close investigation and scientific appraisal. When, 
for instance, the elderly Catholic nurse spoke to me about it, I had 
not familiarized myself with any specific ecclesiastical point of view. 
It was only yesterday that I came accidentally upon a volume, pub- 
lished in 1933, which illustrates both the usual lay questioning and 
the equally proper and hesitant rejoinder of Catholic churchmen. 
This specific reply is worth translating from the French original. 
The author of the volume® describes the experiences of Theresa 
Neumann and comments: “In the presence of these phenomena, 
what was the thought of Theresa? She had not any idea of what 
the stigmata might be. To wish for them seemed to her a sinful 
audacity. ‘St. Thérése of Lisieux did not have them,’ she said, and 
added a reflexion concerning St. Francis of Assisi. This is the con- 
clusion arrived at by the pastor, Fr. Naber: ‘I confront these facts 
with a great reserve, saying little rather than much, assenting to the 


8“Le Mystére des Stigmatisés: De Catherine Emmerich 4 Thérése Neumann” 
(Paris, 1933). 
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testimony of our eyes, to the testimonies of people worthy of trust 
and above all to the witness of the patient herself. Ideas of hysteria 
and auto-suggestion fall away when one knows the person. Those 
who are interested have not arrived at the point of giving a judg- 
ment, and everybody, even the humblest, should await the competent 
judgment of the Church. We should have before our eyes only the 
glory of God and of the little St. Thérése whom the patient has held 
in honor for several years. I beg people to give up visiting the 
patient, because for the past three years she has had no rest, is much 
weakened by her loss of blood, has great need of repose and wishes 
to be alone.’”” This was a formal declaration, signed: “J. K. Naber, 
Pfarrer.” In spite of it, folk came in crowds, and, among them, the 
author of the book, who was given special privileges as the bearer 
of a letter from the Bishop of Ratisbon, and who describes at length 
her impressions. With these we are not now concerned, but only 
with the eloquent self-restraint of the pastor in awaiting the verdict 
of the Church. Any priest may adduce this fact in support of his 
own reticence if questioned about Theresa Neumann’s case, or about 
any wonderful occurrence which has not as yet received the verdict 
of Holy Church, such as the rumored events at Knock or at the grave 
of Father Power and the like. 


II 

The reasons for patient waiting—even though it be “watchful 
waiting”—are based both on history and on common sense, and are 
not merely the (sometimes charged) haughty disregard by church- 
men of the laity’s opinions. In illustration of this, a priest might 
well recur to the views of a great layman, Sir Thomas More, Chan- 
cellor of England, esteemed by Erasmus as the wisest man in all 
that realm. His profound religiousness was coupled with deepest 
legal acumen and everyday practicalness of judgment. The views 
of his to which I refer are quoted in Fr. Bridgett’s book, “The Wis- 
dom and Wit of Blessed Thomas More” (London, 1892, pp. 158- 
167), too extensively for repetition here. After giving various 
illustrations, Fr. Bridgett remarks: “After this and other tales of 
imposture, Sir Thomas shows that false miracles neither disprove 
true miracles, nor make all miracles doubtful, but merely show the 
necessity of precaution and of proper tests” (page 163). And we 
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next come upon illustrations given by Blessed More of careful judg- 
ment, such as: “I am sure, though ye see some white sapphire or 
berill so well counterfeit, and so set in a ring, that a right good 
jeweller will take it for a diamond, yet will ye not doubt for all that, 
but that there be in many other rings already set right diamonds in- 
deed. Nor will ye mistrust St. Peter for Judas,” etc. Even care- 
ful tradesmen or merchants may be fooled by well-executed counter- 
feit money, but experts in banks are trained to know, and to be on 
their guard against, such money. And there is a similar distinction 
to be made between the ordinary faithful and the trained theologian. 
There is, however, still a further distinction to be made in the matter 
of miracles, because a reputed wonder-worker may withal be a very 
good person who is not at all desirous, through his powers, of gain- 
ing notoriety or profit, yet whose powers may prove upon patient in- 
vestigation to be explicable on natural grounds. The case is not 
wholly unlike that of a person who in good faith passes a counterfeit 
note. In brief, for reasons of history and of sound common sense, 
those who possess the competent authority in the Church must be 
permitted sufficient leisure to arrive at a good judgment. Priests, as 
well as the laity, must await such a verdict as will settle all just 
doubts. 

There is no good reason, therefore, why any lay person should 
misconstrue the warnings and prohibitions set forth by the Decree 
of Urban VIIT (March 13, 1625) as reflecting adversely on rumored 
wonders effected by certain good folk whose Lives are to appear in 
print. The series of Oratorian Lives of the Saints displayed this 
Decree’s import in the forefront of the works. And the original 
authors of the biographies of certain excellent and holy people who 
had not as yet been canonized, took the precaution to remind readers 
of the Decree. I have been variously told that this Decree is no 
longer of obligation upon authors, and (by a Canonist) that it still 
binds with even more pronounced force. Howbeit, we may be inter- 
ested (as will also, no doubt, such of the laity as may inquire of us 
concerning miracles and the like) in the fact that Sir Joseph A. 
Glynn cautions the readers of his “Life of Matt Talbot” as follows: 
“The author desires it to be understood that, unless where he ex- 
pressly states that the Holy See has recognized the truth of miracles 
or other supernatural manifestations referred to in the following 
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pages, he claims no credence for them beyond what the available his- 
torical evidence may warrant.” I cannot better dismiss this portion 
of my subject than by translating from “Le Mystere des Stigma- 
tisés” a paragraph of page 233: 

“On February 2, 1927, the Cardinal of Munich, Msgr. Faulhaber, 
pronounced from the high pulpit of his Cathedral, a remarkable dis- 
course ending thus: ‘If you speak the language of the Church, you 
should not utter a precipitate judgment upon Konnersreuth. .. . 
Konnersreuth is not a dogma, and those who do not believe in it are 
not heretics for that reason. To await patiently the hour of the Lord 
is the virtue of such poor beings as we are. . . . The miracles of the 
Gospel can never be explained naturally, nor can the bases of our re- 
ligion ever be overthrown. . . . So far as our faith and our means of 
salvation are concerned, even if the verdict upon Konnersreuth should 
be negative, nothing will have been lost. Preserve patience and calm. 

Here is the place to repeat the word of Gamaliel which we read in 
the Acts of the Apostle: If this work be of men, it will come to 
naught. But if it be of God, you cannot overthrow it. With or with- 
out Konnersreuth, our faith rests upon a rock.’ ” 


Ii 

Popular Catholic enthusiasm about a rumored miracle must be 
gently taught to restrain itself in respect of a final judgment on the 
supernatural character of any event. But meanwhile it can be re- 
minded that the Church is not left without the comfort and the in- 
struction to be derived from truly supernatural manifestations of 
God’s love for it and for its members. A striking example of this 
comfort and this instruction to be found in true miracles, is given to 
us by the Holy Father himself. A dispatch from Rome (dated Feb- 
ruary 6, 1933) to the N. C. W. C. deals at great length with the dis- 
course pronounced by Pius XI anent the reading of the Decree ap- 
proving the miracles proposed for the beatification of Sister Vin- 
cenza Gerosa, who with Sister Bartolomea Capitanio (beatified in 
1929) founded the Sisters of Charity in Brescia. The miracles 
were cures obtained by the heavenly intercession of Sister Vicenza. 
The Pope alluded to the need for great care in such a matter, but 
added : “In the present case we have two miracles in which the work 
of God appears as evident, as perceptible as when Jesus said to the 
leper who had invoked Him: ‘T will, be thou made clean,’ and to the 
centurion who had implored Him: ‘Go, and as thou hast believed, 
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so be it done to thee.’ . .. How many miracles have accompanied 
the Church in the course of centuries! Miracles have never been 
lacking as an accompanying gift to the Church, the Divine Spouse. 
. .. Wishing to limit ourselves to those two only that we have seen 
with our eyes and touched with our hands, we must draw a comfort, 
an invitation and a judgment from the result of these miracles.” 
The Holy Father explores these three points further : 


“A comfort for all those who believe in the word of God even with- 
out having had the fortune of seeing and dealing personally with the 
Divine Master who announced it. It is the comfort that comes from 
His words: ‘Blessed are those who have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved.’ Therefore blessed also we who have never seen Him, but have 
seen His work and listened to His words. And this is a thought that 
must accompany us during the Holy Year because in the series of 
miracles lies the track opened by the Redeemer to continue His works 
of salvation for humanity. 

“Great comfort and also great invitation to all those who seek the 
truth in the simplicity of the heart and in the sincerity of the spirit. 
And they are (We thank God) even more numerous than they may 
appear. . . . And in the continuity of miracles is a great help for 
anyone who wishes it... . 

“But still another reflection. These miracles, besides being a com- 
fort and an invitation, also contain a judgment, that judgment for 
which the Divine Redeemer said the world ‘is already judged.’ When 
He spoke to a teacher in Israel, in the secret and mysterious conversa- 
tion He said that He had not come to judge the world but to save it. 
But He added that, alas, ‘men have loved darkness rather than light.’ 
And the truth is really that whosoever believes is already justified, 
but he who does not believe is condemned. 

“There is no real science which is the enemy of the Faith... . 
Sincere science that only seeks the truth cannot but lead to faith, can- 
not but render faith that homage which is due to it.” 


The Holy Father spoke of humility of spirit and an openness of 
mind as necessary dispositions for those who seek the truth. It may 
happen that among our pilgrims are some whose minds are darkened 
with doubts and suspicions which the pilgrims in question dislike to 
manifest even to a priest in confession. They may unconsciously 
imitate Godescard and his school in their attitude to saintly mani- 
festations of heavenly power. The Holy Father’s words quoted 
above may help such darkened minds. But I yield to the temptation 
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to quote here the words of the Abbé Roux that may (especially the 
closing words) add a desirable sting to the lash: 


“Godescard and his school admire in their Lives of the Saints only 
1 that which the reason of man could accept of the miracles and prodi- 
gies. Everything which exceeded the settled limits was rejected un- 
der the name of extravagance or, at least, of temerity. It was with 
the best faith in the world, and for the greater glory of God, and 
the good of the faithful, and the honor of the Church, that they said 
to the Blood of Jesus Christ, which was shed for all, and eager to ex- 
tend to all: ‘Thou shalt go no further!’ 

“They were sincere, I repeat, in spite of so much pride and over- 
weening self-confidence; they thought they knew men and things a 
little better than God Himself; they simply gave lessons in tact to 
the Holy Spirit; they recalled the Son of Mary to respect for law, 
manners, and usages; they explained the Gospel, they made excuse 
for it when necessary; they clipped the wings of the angels; they 
warned ecstatics to speak low, and wonder-workers to be on their 
guard. The marvels of the Old Testament and of the New sufficed ; 
all the rest was compromising superfluity and lacking in propriety. 

“Why were not these good people, so mediocre in mind and heart, 
contemporaries of Jesus Christ? They would have besought Him in 
the name of God, in His own interest and in ours, not to be born in 
a stable, and, above all, not to die upon a cross!” 


What strange schools of thought are seen in the long history of 
Christianity! We find at one extreme end the school of which the 
good Abbé has been speaking; and we find at the opposite extreme 
the Traditionalists of whom Wilfrid Ward speaks in his “Life and 
Times of Cardinal Wiseman” (II, 214): 

“M. Gaume, accepting the situation that all traditional beliefs use- 
ful to the devotional life should be admitted, multiplied endlessly the 
marvellous legends submitted for the acceptance of the pious. .. . 
Consequently, a thoroughly ‘loyal’ Catholic was expected to believe 
without difficulty every wonder which the populace reported. Im- 
probability in the ordinary sense was a ground of probability to the 
religious mind.” 


IV 
The title of this paper may be only poorly indicative of the paper’s 
purpose, which is not concerned with miracles as the only or even as 
the principal theme of a sermon, but only with miracles or prodigies 
which have not as yet received the official sanction of the Church, 
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but which may nevertheless suggest themselves for comment in a 
sermon or in a private conversation. 

This restricted theme may have some importance in connection 
with present-day happenings as well as with the case even of Saints 
who were esteemed in their own times as wonder-workers and 
around whose names there have gathered various myths and legends 
—or statements having only a very poor, or at least an uncertain, 
historical basis. Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints as edited by Fr. 
Thurston and Miss Leeson (the second six volumes being placed 
under the editorship of Mr. Donald Attwater, with the general super- 
vision of Fr. Thurston continued) chronicle quite a number of such 
Saints and comment occasionally on the exaggerated statements in- 
dulged in by some biographers of the olden time in respect of won- 
der-working. It is fair to assume that our congregations, and espe- 
cially the good folk who go on pilgrimages, may include people who 
read Butler’s Lives (or the Oratorian Series, with their careful 
statements of respect for Urban VIII’s Decree), or such present-day 
books as the “Life of Matt Talbot” and the career of Theresa Neu- 
mann (with the appropriate warnings to abide by the same Decree’s 
import). Americans may still recall the action of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell respecting the grave of Father Power. 

Many good people may wonder at all this ecclesiastical restraint 
put on what they may consider a justified faith in miracles and 
prodigies. Many of them are also good enough to desire spiritual 
favors more keenly than physical cures. Such as these will be pil- 
grims to Rome during the Holy Year in the hope of obtaining 
spiritual goods. But this is also the year of an exceptional pilgrim- 
age to the Shrine of the Holy Coat at Trier—exceptional in the sense 
that such pilgrimages occur only comparatively rarely and are apt 
to be favored by supernatural manifestations. Some of these pil- 
grimages witnessed wonderful cures in 1844. In 1894, the Bishop 
of Trier published an account of the miracles wrought for the pil- 
grims of the year 1891. 

A kindly diplomacy should be exercised towards pious pilgrims in 
either class. Their trust in heavenly power and favor, whether for 
spiritual or for temporal goods, is not to be rudely contradicted. 
Newman’s (Anglican) sermon on the Feast of St. Thomas the 
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Apostle deals with “Faith Without Sight,” and takes for its text 
the words of Christ : “Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed” 
(John, xx. 29). Its calm tone and close reasoning may furnish us 
with sincere applause for that religious spirit that hopes for all things, 
whilst we administer at the same time a gently phrased caution 
against swallowing every tale of wonder-working. For while (as 
St. Paul reminds us) charity hopes for all things, it is nevertheless 
patient and endures all things (I Cor., xiii, 4-8). 











THE CHARACTER OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
By Epwarp A. WuencueEL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


The Oxford Movement was an incident, and a most important 
one, in the general reaction towards Catholic ideals and principles 
which followed in the wake of the French Revolution; but it was, in 
some respects, unique in that widespread drama of the nineteenth 
century. In countries other than England, though the first movers 
in the reaction were not always Catholics and sometimes were 
scarcely even Christians, Catholics were everywhere among its most 
active and influential promoters. In Germany, for instance, such 
Catholic scholars as Clemens Brentano, Friedrich von Schlegel, and 
the elder Gérres, dominated the Romantic Movement, in which the 
Catholic Revival took definite shape. In France the Romantic 
Movement received an equally pro-Catholic trend mainly through 
the influence of Chateaubriand and de Maistre, and of the brilliant 
school of Catholic writers and apologists who followed them. The 
Oxford Movement, however, was a phase of the Catholic Revival 
entirely external to the Church and almost completely independent 
of direct Catholic influences. It arose within the Church of Eng- 
land, made its headquarters in a University which was the strong- 
hold of Anglicanism, and was developed and carried forward by 
Protestants who regarded Catholics with distrust and antipathy and 
scrupulously held aloof from them. It aimed at reviving in the Eng- 
lish Establishment the Catholic concept of the Church and the be- 
liefs and practices of the ancient Faith. The result was that it 
brought thousands of its followers into the Catholic Fold, and exer- 
cised a pronounced influence on the subsequent development of the 
Church in England. At the same time it created a “Catholic” party 
in the Anglican Communion, and left in its birthplace memories and 
aspirations which have since brought many thousands more into the 
Church. It recalls Daniel’s vision of a stone cut out of a mountain 
without hands and itself becoming a great mountain. 


The fact is that, in the early nineteenth century, English Catholics 
were so negligible a handful, so withdrawn from public life, so 
grotesquely misunderstood, that they were an unknown race to their 
Protestant countrymen. Though they had been relieved of civil 
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disabilities in 1829, they were still the victims of a rigorous social 
ostracism. When noticed at all, they were contemptuously referred 
to as ““Romanists” and described as a foreign element in the national 
body. Their influence was practically nil, especially among the 
classes from which the Oxford Movement drew its following—a cir- 
cumstance which serves to explain how the very existence of Eng- 
lish Catholics is ignored in the controversial literature of the Move- 
ment. Canon Oakeley, a representative Tractarian, tells us that the 
educated Anglican knew more about the manners and customs of 
the ancient Egyptians and Scythians than about the character and 
doings of his Catholic fellow-Britons. And Cardinal Newman com- 
pares the ignorance of all things Catholic that prevailed among Eng- 
lish Protestants to “the sort of knowledge possessed of Christianity 
by the heathen of old time, who persecuted its adherents from the 
face of the earth and then called them a gens lucifuga, a people who 
shunned the light of day” (“Occasional Sermons,” p. 172). For 
most of the followers of the Oxford Movement the Catholic Church 
had never been really visible, with her title-deeds in her hands. She 
loomed before their imagination in the guise of some hideous mon- 
ster, with the sign of the beast on her brow. Even so enlightened 
and generous a spirit as Newman confesses that from his fifteenth 
year he was firmly convinced that the Pope was the Antichrist pre- 
dicted in Scripture. The effects of this thought, he says, “stained 
his imagination,” and remained upon him “as a sort of false con- 
science,” till about two years before his conversion. 

Equally noteworthy is the fact that the Tractarians gained their 
hold on Catholic doctrine, not from any specially Catholic writers 
or theologians, but from the works of the ancient Fathers and of an 
array of authors produced in a Church notoriously indifferent to pre- 
cise teaching and completely bankrupt of the Catholic traditions of 
Medieval England. This was the very substance of Newman’s de- 
fense against the charge that during his Anglican days he was a 
“Romanist in Protestant service and livery’”—that he had certain 
friends at Stonyhurst and Oscott, and was advocating certain doc- 
trines under the inspiration of Roman theologians and on an under- 
standing with ecclesiastics of the old religion. In his “Apologia” 
he showed that his religious opinions were not gained from Roman 
sources, but were, on the contrary, the birth partly of his own mind, 
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partly of the suggestions of Protestant friends, partly of the teach- 
ing of the Fathers and of Anglican writers. The history of his mind 
is the history of the movement which he dominated. With patient 
toil the Tractarians picked out nuggets of Catholic truth from the 
rich mine of patristic literature and from the rocky layers of 
Anglican theology, only to find in the end that their treasure was 
not their own, but belonged to the despised and dreaded Church of 
Rome, under whose rafters they must seek shelter if they would 
keep what they had so laboriously gathered. 

The English Catholics, on their part, were mostly suspicious of 
the Oxford Movement, and augured no good of it when they did 
not ignore it entirely. Many of them seemed inclined to fear that 
it was the work of the Evil One, putting on the appearance of an 
angel of light. Conspicuous among the exceptions to be made was 
Cardinal Wiseman. But he appeared on the scene in England only 
after the Movement had made considerable progress on its own 
power; and even he, with his deep sympathy with the Tractarians 
and his keen realization of their difficulties and mistakes, was able 
to exert only an indirect influence from without. He himself has 
testified that what was passing in England could be attributed neither 
to the activity of Catholics nor to the preaching of the clergy; but 
that, on the contrary, all intervention on their part to assist the Move- 
ment to its logical issue only resulted in retarding rather than has- 
tening its progress. The presence of the many emigrant French 
priests to whom England offered a refuge from the Revolution, 
must have attracted the attention of Protestants to the Catholic 
Church; but again, with regard to the Oxford Movement, it had an 
indirect influence, the extent of which it is difficult to estimate. 

If, then, there ever was a religious revival that bore on the face 
of it signs of the workings of divine grace, it was the Oxford Move- 
ment. There was no Paul here to plant, no Apollo to water; God, 
who gave the increase, also scattered the seed and brought it to 
maturity. Seeing the work that was done, can we doubt that this 
resurgence of Catholic ideas and principles from the arid soil of 
Anglicanism, presaging the Second Spring of Catholicity in Eng- 
land, was produced by the fruitful breath of the Holy Spirit who 
breathes where He will? 

Though rising so spontaneously, the Oxford Movement did not 
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appear without preparation. It was really the bodying forth of ten- 
dencies which had been long in the air. As was noted above, it was 
cognate with the reaction on behalf of traditional Christianity which 
followed the French Revolution in so many countries, and took 
definite shape especially in the Romantic School of Germany and 
France. In England the reaction was much less apparent; but there, 
too, thoughtful men felt the stirring of the new spirit. Years before 
Keble preached his famous Assize Sermon at Oxford and before 
Newman published his first Tract, certain Anglican clergymen were 
the prophets of the Oxford Movement, and certain English writers, 
poets and philosophers its precursors. 

There was a succession of far-sighted ministers of the Church 
of England, men of like mind with him who said: “Depend on it, 
the day will come, when those great doctrines, now buried, will be 
brought to the light of day, and then the effect will be fearful” 
(“Apologia,” p. 196). Another Anglican clergyman, many years 
before the rise of the Oxford Movement, made the remarkable pre- 
diction that, whereas “the Holy Catholic Church” had long been a 
dead article of the Creed, it would eventually overshadow the rest, 
and there would be an outcry of “Popery” from one end of the 
country to another (Newman’s “Correspondence,” Vol. II, p. 484). 

Then there was Sir Walter Scott, whose literary influence turned 
men’s minds in a Catholic direction by rediscovering for them the 
Ages of Faith. Fascinated by the romance of Catholicism himself, 
he reconstructed for the English imagination the Catholic environ- 
ment which had been swept away by the Reformation, and led his 
readers to sympathize with Catholic ideals and with Catholic person- 
ages of the past. There was Coleridge, who, despite his defects, 
instilled into inquiring minds a higher philosophy than they had 
been accustomed to accept, and was thus the indirect means of inter- 
esting them in the cause of Catholic truth. Newman himself de- 
veloped some of the deeper thoughts to be found in his “Aids to 
Reflection’’ on the value of tradition and of definite teaching. There 
were Wordsworth and Southey, who made their art minister to the 
same high principles and sentiments. The popularity which these 
men enjoyed in their day was evidence of a deep spiritual craving 
for something more real and more vital than was then generally cur- 
rent—a craving which carried the Oxford Movement onward with 
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the irresistible force of a flood, when it finally offered what promised 
to be a fulfillment. When we consider how accidental were these 
foreshadowings, how various and uncatholic the sources from which 
they emanated, we cannot but see in them the action of God’s over- 
ruling providence, preparing the soil in many hearts for the reaping 
of His harvests. 

The genuineness of the Oxford Movement is further evidenced 
by the form that it took from the first, and by the singleness of pur- 
pose with which it was conducted until it had run its course. It was 
more than a campaign in theological controversy; more than the 
founding of a school of thought; more than a literary, or an anti- 
quarian, or a liturgical movement. Any account that represents it 
exclusively under one or other of these aspects is wholly inadequate. 
It was what it claimed to be, a spiritual revival, and moved along all 
the lines that converge in that first and most sacred of all realities in 
human life—religion. It was at once doctrinal, moral, ascetical and 
devotional. It is particularly to be noted that it was not predomi- 
nantly liturgical. Its development into Ritualism came about only 
some years after the collapse of 1845. There was, indeed, a certain 
class of mind that was attracted by the zsthetic side of Catholicism 
and interested itself chiefly in ancient ritual and architecture. This 
was the case with the Cambridge School, which considered devo- 
tion to the Gothic a necessary corollary following from the Catholic 
spirit. And at Margaret Street Chapel, the center of Tractarianism 
in London, Frederick Oakeley made some liturgical experiments 
which got him into trouble with the authorities. As a rule, how- 
ever, the leaders discouraged anything in the way of ritual innova- 
tion, fearing that it might awaken prejudice and divert attention 
from more important issues. They contended themselves with the 
rites sanctioned by the Book of Common Prayer, seeking to invest 
these with a new spiritual value. 

The Oxford Movement was, in the first place, doctrinal in char- 
acter. The main purpose of its authors was to liberate the Church 
of England from the deadening grip of the State, that she might 
freely perform the functions proper to a divinely appointed teacher. 
But this could not be done by mere negatives. They must have a 
positive theory of the Church, and on this they must construct a 
positive doctrinal system. It was this that occupied Newman more 
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than anything else—what he calls the Prophetical Office of the 
Church. 

The fundamental mistake of the Tractarians was to consider the 
Anglican Church the continuation in England of the Church of the 
Apostles ; but it was an unerring instinct that led them to take as the 
basis of their system the divine character and the spiritual sov- 
ereignty of the Church, the pillar and ground of truth. They stressed 
the various elements in her constitution as they learned these from 
the Fathers—the dogmatic, the sacramental, the juridical; and in 
proclaiming their findings they displayed a daring vigor, a reckless- 
ness of consequences, and a determination to carry out principles to 
their last conclusions. They thus formulated an extensive theology, 
incomplete, disfigured by errors and by a strong anti-Roman bias, but 
informed by great truths which were the real principle of the vitality 
of the Movement and of its vigorous onward march. The mere 
presence of Newman was a sufficient guarantee of the intellectual 
depth of the underlying philosophy and of a steady progress towards 
a definite issue. In fact, together with its strictly theological and 
ecclesiastical aspects, the Movement embodied, though in a some- 
what rough and untechnical form, important philosophical principles 
which gave it cogency and consistency and left its opponents no 
alternative but to appeal to popular prejudice and to a hostile 
episcopate. 

Besides its doctrinal features, the Oxford Movement had a pro- 
nounced ethical and spiritual character. It was practical as well as 
speculative; it drew zealous apostles as well as deep thinkers; it was 
held, not by the mind only, but also by the heart; it inspired in its 
followers a hatred of all sham and pretense and unreality in religion, 
and aimed at the attainment of that ideal of the Christian life—to 
make faith and works “bells of full accord.” It is remarkable that 
the two men who were the acknowledged leaders of the Movement 
in its two distinct phases, and who were themselves highly gifted 
intellectually, Newman and Ward, despised intellectual gifts as com- 
pared with moral excellence. A principle fundamental in their sys- 
tem was the supremacy of conscience in the pursuit of religious and 
moral truth. They taught that the apprehension of such truth, in 
any real or full sense, depends on the temper of mind, on the dis- 
positions of the will, on the state of the heart, loving the truth and 
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ready to embrace it with humility and gratitude. Since Christianity 
is a remedial religion, convicting man of sin at the same time that 
it announces to him the good tidings of Redemption, it demands 
severe moral discipline to prepare the soul for the gift of faith and 
to enable it to profit by the gift. Obedience to a sincere conscience, 
therefore, was the great means advocated for clarifying the spiritual 
vision and making the soul responsive to the voice of God. This is 
the theme running through all of Newman’s “Plain and Parochial 
Sermons,” which gave such immense moral energy to the Movement. 

This strong ethical trend was especially prominent in the later 
phase of the Movement after the historical basis of Anglicanism had 
broken down. The whole controversy was shifted from a rather 
technical and antiquarian ground to the actual battlefield where the 
forces of the world, the flesh and the devil are ranged against those 
of Christian asceticism. It was urged all the more insistently that 
the individual must live the truth and bear witness in his own per- 
son to the depth, the reality and the efficacy of Christian doctrine. 
Sanctity was proposed as the chief note of the Church—the one that 
the inquirer can most readily test and appreciate. The Lives of 
English Saints were published with a view to stimulating a deeper 
spiritual life and to showing that the Anglican Church had at least 
a continuous spiritual vitality with the ancient Church in England 
which had produced these great visible proofs of the presence of 
Christ and of His wonder-working grace. And Ward issued that 
last ringing challenge of the Oxford Movement to the Anglican 
Church—his “Ideal of a Christian Church” which teaches on every 
page that the ultimate aim and justification of all the activities of 
the Church must be to engender personal holiness in her members 
and to save their souls. 

There was, of course, an uncertain groping in the attempt to apply 
the doctrines and the precepts of Christianity to the actual condi- 
tions of modern life—a misplaced emphasis on accidental details, 
an absence of that poise and expansive cheerfulness which are the 
marks of the genuine Catholic ascetic. All this, however, was in- 
evitable, since the Tractarians were without that secure guidance 
which can be found only in the authority of the Church. They were 
in a state of transition and must eat their bread in haste and anxiety, 
with their staffs in their hands, like the Israelites of old on the eve 
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of their historic pilgrimage to the Promised Land. Still, with all 
the weaknesses of their position, they evinced a wholehearted sin- 
cerity in cultivating the interior life which did more to carry on the 
Movement to its real goal than all the study and research of its most 
profound thinkers. When it was seen that the Anglican Church 
failed in the note of sanctity, as she had failed under the test of 
history, the eyes of many turned longingly to the Catholic Church, 
where, with whatever amount of sin and human frailty, they saw the 
Christian ideal of sanctity fully sustained. 

Another feature of the Oxford Movement which strikingly attests 
its depth and reality is the wide variety of minds that it attracted 
and molded. The very men who were most prominent in its affairs 
at various stages of its progress, differed greatly in character and 
type of mind. Among these were “the bright and beautiful Froude,” 
frank, intense and terribly in earnest; the devout and gentle Keble; 
the learned, austere, conservative Pusey; the joyous, clear-sighted, 
hard-hitting Ward; the fervid and poetic Faber; the scholarly, self- 
sacrificing Oakeley; above all, Newman, a spiritual genius of singu- 
lar delicacy of conscience and an almost idolatrous devotion to the 
truth. “These are a few specimens of the men who may truly be 
called the salt of the earth among that generation of Englishmen. 
‘There never had been seen at Oxford,’ writes Mr. Mozley, ‘indeed, 
seldom anywhere, so large and noble a sacrifice of the most precious 
gifts and powers to a sacred cause’” (“The Oxford Movement,” 
by Wilfrid Ward, p. 21). 

The rank and file of the Movement were mostly of the educated 
class of the High Church party, but were by no means confined to it. 
When the Tractarians realized that they could not rely on the 
bishops, they took their case to the man in the street, convinced that 
the spirit of the Movement would pick out its own from the multi- 
tude. On taking stock of the results attained after about four years 
of activity, Newman compared the preaching of Tractarian doc- 
trines, in its startling strangeness to the bulk of the British public, 
to the original preaching of Christianity. In like manner, those who 
flocked to the Tractarian school may be compared, in diversity of 
mind and of intellectual and social antecedents, to the early Chris- 
tian communities gathered out of the pagan population. They 
ranged from the cultured university professor to the simple, un- 
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lettered workingman; from the high-born lady to the scullery maid. 
Naturally there were many who were drawn into the ranks of the 
Movement by a mere esthetic taste, or by a sense of novelty, or by 
a superficial and evanescent piety ; many who never really assimilated 
the Tractarian principles and fell away when they saw whither they 
were tending; many whose motive was personal attachment to one 
or other of the ruling spirits rather than devotion to the cause they 
represented—camp-followers rather than true soldiers of the Move- 
ment. It is, moreover, difficult to explain how men of real virtue 
and great culture, like Pusey, Keble, Church, the two Mozleys, whose 
sincerity is unquestioned, advanced so close to the threshold of the 
Church without apparently being tempted to enter. But whatever 
allowance must be made for individuals, the fact that the Movement 
laid such deep hold on minds so varied showed it to be, as a whole, 
an eminently religious work with a providential scope. 

That scope was assimilation with the Catholic Church and com- 
munion with the See of Rome, its center and head. Such was New- 
man’s interpretation of the Oxford Movement in the searching 
analysis he made in his Lectures on “The Difficulties of Anglicans.” 
His thesis has never been refuted, and subsequent developments have 
clearly confirmed it. Such also was the verdict of the opponents of 
the Tractarians long before they themselves realized that their prin- 
ciples involved any Romeward tendencies. As early as 1836 Dr. 
Arnold said of the Movement: “It will not take the form Newman 
wishes, but its far more natural and consistent form of pure Popery” 
(“William George Ward and the Oxford Movement,” p. 58). So 
little did the leading Tractarians suspect that they were furthering 
the interests of the Papal Church that one of their avowed aims 
was to check its growth in England. 

This is perhaps the most unique feature of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Here are men who set out with a firm conviction of the divine 
origin of the Anglican Church. They enter on a course of study 
and popular preaching with no other object than to strengthen their 
Church and to confirm themselves and others in their actual belief. 
Yet, before long they come into collision with the Church they in- 
tend to serve. They are cast off and denounced by her representa- 
tives and, despite themselves, are impelled by their initial principles 
along the road they had determined should never know the pressure 
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of their feet. The very services which they consider the fulfillment 
of a filial duty are the blows which demolish the Anglican Church, 
as far as any claim to Catholicity is concerned. If I may refer again 
to Daniel’s vision, the stone cut out of a mountain without hands 
struck the feet of clay and broke them in pieces. Above the ruin of 
their dreams the Tractarians see the Catholic Church in her true 
identity, a living and majestic reality, radiant with the unearthly 
splendor of an indwelling Divinity, not a State-born institution sur- 
rounded by a pale halo of their own imagining. On her lips is the 
welcoming and subduing smile of the Mother against whom they had 
been fighting, and on her brow the name which they had anathema- 
tized with dread and aversion—Rome, “that Rome of which Christ 
Himself is a citizen.” The “failure” of the Oxford Movement in 
those who left their kindred and their father’s house to follow the 
vision into the City of Peace, was a real and glorious triumph. 
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CHRISTIAN MARTYRS IN RUSSIA 


By His Excettency, THE Most Rev. Epwarp A. O’Rourke, D.D. 


I. The Catholics 

In venerating the martyrs of the early Christian Church, the great 
majority of us are apt to overlook the claims for recognition of the 
martyrs of our day. Yet, when the complete record comes to be 
written of those who have made the supreme sacrifice for the sake 
of their Christian faith since the beginning of this century (whether 
they belonged to the Roman Catholic, German Lutheran or Greek 
Orthodox Churches), we will find lives as noble, examples as inspir- 
ing, as any in the Lives of the Saints. 

From time to time reports from Russia reach the outside world. 
Inadequate and incomplete as they are, the most cursory examina- 
tion of these reports affords ample proof that the spirit of Christ’s 
Church militant here on earth is undimmed, and also shows the 
urgent necessity for Christians of all denominations to present a 
united stand against the forces of evil engendered and fostered by 
Bolsheviki and Communists. 

To those who are far away from that troubled country, an under- 
standing of the present situation in Russia presents many difficulties, 
but one thing must always be borne in mind: the first aim of the Bol- 
sheviki as soon as they had seized power was to consolidate their 
position and firmly establish themselves; in order to be unopposed 
all elements in any way counter to their principles had to be stamped 
out. To achieve this state of things, it was necessary to pull down 
the whole of the old social structure, and in the persons of the 
individual exponents to destroy the old ideas. The most formidable 
of these ideas is, of course, the Christian faith. Consequently, the 
Bolsheviki have declared war on God. In their fear of the forces of 
law and order, as represented by the believers in religion, they have 
set out to destroy all religions. Faith in any God of whatever 
church, or sect, or cult, is to them an enemy to be exterminated. 

The three most powerful instruments for molding public opinion 
are the press, the schools, and the Church. In Russia the first two 
are now entirely in the hands of the Government; there remains only 
the latter. In their publication, Bezbozhnik (The Godless Man), the 
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Bolshevik writers explain the meaning and the significance of faith 
in the following terms: “Belief in God is encouraged by the rich for 
the purpose of oppressing the poor. Belief in God, praying to God, 
whatever kind of God He may be—Jewish, Mussulman, Christian or 
Buddhist—weakens the will to fight, to build anew. All religions, 
all Gods, are equally poison, drugging and putting to sleep the mind, 
will and conscience. War on them all, relentlessly!” 

This precept is being carried out. In January, 1918, the Soviet 
Government issued a decree that the Church was to be separate from 
the State, and the schools were to be separate from the Church. This 
was the starting point, and it was in the application of this “separa- 
tion” that the true nature of their intention first became apparent. 
First of all, it was demanded that all the ecclesiastical and parochial 
registers be handed over, since it was maintained that records of 
births, marriages, and deaths were exclusively a civil matter; the 
Church was no longer to be allowed to baptize, marry or bury its 
members. As this aroused the most energetic protest from all 
branches of the clergy, the Soviet authorities began to use force for 
removing the registers. 

Next, the clergy were declared subject to the new rules of con- 
scription for manual labor, civil occupations and military service. 
The renewed and vigorous protest from all the Catholic clergy had 
as its result the imprisonment and later exile of Archbishop Ropp 
of Moghilev. Thereafter, the Soviet authorities silenced any opposi- 
tion or protest from members of the clergy by means of arrest, im- 
prisonment, exile, or even death. 

The State then began taking over church properties. Grants and 
subsidies, of course, ceased. Instead, lands and buildings were se- 
questered. Then, the churches themselves were pillaged and stripped 
of their ornaments. Their cemeteries were defiled; their treasuries 
robbed; the church plate, monuments, and brasses removed as scrap 
metal; the stone and marble used for building purposes. The ceme- 
teries were converted into pleasure grounds, and the chapels and 
vaults put to horrible use. 

The number of Catholics in Russia in proportion to the total popu- 
lation is comparatively small, but the proportion of Catholics who 
have suffered for their faith is very large, while the number of the 
victims of the Red Revolution among the Greek Orthodox, the 
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Lutheran, and other Christian Churches is not yet known. From 
every diocese of the Catholic Church in Russia comes the same story : 
so many priests known to have been shot; so many arrested and 
after months in prison sent to the penal camps or to exile in Siberia; 
so many have succumbed to the terrible epidemics raging in the 
prisons, typhus, cholera or other worse diseases, or to starvation. 

In White Russia and in the Ukrainia, where the majority of the 
Catholics were Polish-speaking and consequently many among the 
priesthood were also of Polish origin, individual members of the 
clergy were charged with being Polish spies or counter-revolution- 
aries, and as such summarily executed. In other places, the posses- 
sion of any saving or securities was considered evidence of “bour- 
geois” anti-revolutionary activity, to be promptly and drastically 
punished. Everywhere, the persecution of Christianity was ren- 
dered all the more bitter by reason of the steadfastness of the opposi- 
tion, and from every part of the great Russian Empire that used to 
be, now comes the same tale of the vilification of sacred things, or 
armed Red Guards thrusting their way into the churches with their 
hats on, cigarettes and obscenities on their lips, dragging away the 
officiating priests from the altars, mocking at the kneeling worship- 
pers, scrawling lewd inscriptions on the holy pictures, throwing on 
the floor the Blessed Sacrament. 

It would be impossible to give here the names or the manner of 
the martyrdom of all the members of the Catholic clergy who laid 
down their lives for the sake of our Faith. The murdered are about 
half a hundred. And of the laity, how many hundreds of devoted 
men and women have suffered rather than deny the Faith of their 
fathers! How many are now languishing in prison or enduring the 
horrors of the penal settlements for no worse crime than belief in 
Our Lord Jesus Christ! 

Among those Catholics who are suffering a martyr’s fate, how- 
ever, there are some outstanding individual cases. Originally, there 
were about 1,000 Catholic priests in the whole of Soviet Russia. Of 
these some 300 were exiled, and about half the remainder put in 
prison. Take, for example, the case of Bishop Sloskan. Boleslaus 
Sloskan was of Lettish parentage, and studied at the Diocesan Semi- 
nary at St. Petersburg. His fervor and piety soon set him apart 
among his fellows. In 1917 he was ordained Chaplain of the cathe- 
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dral of Archbishop Cieplak in Petrograd (as it was then called), 
and in 1918 appointed Vicar of the Church of St. Catherine in that 
city. Upon the arrest of Archbishop Cieplak together with 14 other 
priests and their removal to Moscow, there remained in Petrograd 
only three members of the Catholic clergy, and we hear of the young 
chaplain—he was then only 25 years of age—sometimes spending 
the whole night hearing confessions. In 1924 he was sent to 
Vitebsk, and his ardent and fruitful labors there were so noteworthy 
that it was decided to bring him to Moscow. Upon the reéstablish- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy in Russia through the efforts of 
Msgr. d’Herbigny in 1926, Boleslaus Sloskan was consecrated Titu- 
lar Bishop of Cillium, and appointed Apostolic Administrator of the 
Diocese of Moghilev. Within a very short time after taking up his 
duties, he was subjected to a series of house searches and interroga- 
tions, which ended in his arrest and removal to a Moscow prison, 
where he was kept for five months, at the end of which time he was 
condemned to three years’ penal servitude. In February, 1928, he 
wrote to his parents: 


“IT do not know whether the news of my arrest has somehow 
reached you. After an interval of six months, I am at last able to 
write to you again, to tell you how much I love you. I wish I could 
show you my heart and the happiness which is mine thanks to the 
prison. I always repeat the words of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
not a hair of our heads can fall without the will of God; that we our- 
selves cannot make a single hair grow black or white ; that God, being 
Boundless Love, arranges everything for our good. And now, out of 
my own experience, I am convinced that all that has happened to me 
has happened for my spiritual benefit. During the past fifteen years 
of my life I have not received so much divine grace as I have within 
the last five months. I love people even more now, all men without 
any exceptions. I would like it so much if you, dear father and 
mother, would forgive all the pain you have suffered as parents, and 
love and pray for those whom you least of all wish to love. Herein 
lies true Christianity in life. 

“I will try to write as often as I possibly can. I am in Leningrad 
now ...and on March 7th they are taking us to Kem. In the spring 
they will take us on to Solowki, which was formerly the Solovetsky 
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Monastery. I have been condemned for three years. I only ask one 
thing—pray for me. I pray for you all and will always pray for you, 
but you must put away all grief and sadness. We are all in God’s 
hands, and for us trials are inevitable. These trials teach us much, 
and it is only love which has passed through the fire of adversity 
which is real love. If in our hearts there gathers anger or hate, that 
may be religious fanaticism, but if we emerge clear and steadfast 
after our trials, then verily we have the Kingdom of Heaven in us.” 


For three years Bishop Sloskan endured the hardships of penal 
servitude, and the people of his diocese waited patiently for him, 
ever hoping for his return. The terrible privations have greatly im- 
paired his health, but despite the severities of the Solovetsky punish- 
ment and its indescribable horrors, his spirit is stronger than ever. 
At the end of the term, he was released, but the Bolsheviki have not 
allowed him his liberty. In the winter of 1931 he was exiled to 
Siberia. He was sent off at a moment’s notice, so that he was not 
even able to take any warm clothing with him, and the attempts 
made to reach him before he left were fruitless. Through the in- 
itiative of the Apostolic Administrator of the Zabaikal District of 
Siberia, who has himself been under arrest in Tomsk since June, 
1931, further attempts were made to supply him when he was pass- 
ing through Krasnoyarsk, but in vain, and he was taken as far as 
Yeniseisk before any warm clothes could be brought to him. From 
there he was taken on to a place just on the edge of the Arctic Circle, 
with which there is communication only during the periods when the 
river is navigable, in the summer. From there he writes to his sister, 
under date of January of this year: 

“To-day it is three years since the death of my dear father, and I 
am spending the whole day in prayer for my dear ones. I have 
received in all six letters and one postcard from my sister. You 
know, to receive letters from home is a great joy to me, and before 
I tear them up I read them over and over again until I know them 
off by heart. I am with you in spirit then, and in my mind’s eye I 
can see you all.... 

“I pray God that He send His blessing upon you all, my sister 
and brothers. Our brothers are all those whom Christ called His 
brothers, despite that they betrayed and crucified Him. To expect the 
Holy Mysteries, means to be in that state of spiritual suffering in 
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which Jesus was when He called to His Father: ‘My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ 


“You write that you would like to see me, even if only in a dream 
when you are asleep! But is this really so necessary for the preser- 
vation of the spiritual ties, that we should see each other, and can it 
increase the love which binds us to each other? I have been asking 
for Our Lord’s counsel about your intention of entering the Convent, 
and while I was praying the thought came to me, that this is not the 
road for you. Each of us must bear the burden laid upon us by Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and we must put ourselves into His hands, and 
into the hands of Our Father in Heaven. I pray for you all... .” 


And again about a month later: 


“After receiving the six letters and the one postcard, there is 
silence again, and perhaps it will be for a long time. But that is as 
it should be, on the one hand to test our affection which so often is 
liable to die if the flames are not nourished, and on the other hand 
to strengthen us in the spiritual benefits of self-sacrifice. I know 
very well that my mother and sister will never forget me, because 
the tie which binds us is not of this world, but that by which Christ 
united us, when He broke the bonds which tie us to the world, and 
gave us Himself to know. Let us hasten to Him, and offer Him our- 
selves in gratitude for His great love. Neither you nor I have 
reached this degree of selflessness, and we long to see each other, 
even if it be only in our dreams. The state of true spiritual perfec- 
tion is that in which man stands on the threshold of true Christianity, 
that is, with his head bowed in submission before his Father awaiting 
His benediction, even as the ripe corn awaits the scythe of the reaper. 


“T live, yet it is not I, but Christ in me. All men should learn 
the simple truth of the teaching: ‘Know your hearts.’ No men- 
tality and no science is required for understanding His decisions and 
His ways. We must pray for the world which has sunk into open 
Godlessness, which has denied God’s laws and lifted up hands against 
Him; we must pray: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ 

“Dear sister, tell our mother not to grieve over the fate of her 
children, but to pray for them to our Holy Mother in heaven, who 
knew beforehand what would be the destiny of her Son, but she 
placed herself in the hands of our Heavenly Father, and this did not 
make her sufferings any less, but rather more. Only thus will we 
strengthen the links which unite us to Our Father, and we must be- 
lieve that all He sends us is for our good.” 


Here indeed is a shining example, but there are many others, many 
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Christians of all denominations who are suffering a similar fate, 
perhaps with the same fortitude. And there are many who have 
made the supreme sacrifice and laid down their lives for their Chris- 
tian faith, and many who are even now living and dying as martyrs. 
The exact number of people, men, women and children, who have 
been put to death in Russia simply because they were Christians, may 
possibly never be known. The number of victims among the clergy 
of the Greek Orthodox Church is so great as to be unbelievable. 
Only after a lapse of time will the historians be able to appraise the 
losses to Christendom at the hands of the forces of evil. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


X. Abominatio Desolationis 

The “abomination that makes desolate” was presumably in the 
first instance the statue of Antiochus Epiphanes in the guise of the 
Sun, set up in the Temple of Jerusalem, one and a half centuries be- 
fore the coming of Our Lord. St. Paul foresaw the worship of the 
Roman Emperor intruding itself into every Christian environment. 
St. John also witnessed it. Julian the Apostate certainly wanted 
something of the sort once more to happen. Before the French 
Revolution, doctrines rather than mere images—not but that the 
images corresponded to a theory—found their way into the “holy 
place,” especially when king after king proposed to become dictator 
in religion, and even the formula “Faith depends on frontiers” 
(Cuius regio, eius religio) became popular. The French, during 
part of the great Revolution, may have thought they were witnessing 
the same recurrent thing, when a woman was enthroned as Reason 
over the altar in Notre Dame. And Russians today are seeing the 
cult of Lenin deliberately substituted for their demolished icons. 

In so far as “atheism” can be regarded as a positive entity, it is 
what the only New Thing in the world wants to substitute every- 
where for God, and Russia certainly enjoys turning actual churches 
into museums, cinemas, public halls within which atheism may be 
taught and exhibited in the form of caricature-placards representing 
the Blessed Trinity, Jesus Christ, and His Mother. Yet, the curious 
thing is this. God is represented not so much as an idea or ideal 
in Himself, as an ally of an element in a social system that the World 
Revolution is determined to overthrow. Let me quote some sen- 
tences from a Letter addressed by Leningrad Atheists to “their Eng- 
lish Correspondents” (The British Worker, June 14, 1932): “Par- 
don us if we also point out, comrade, that it is useless to try to com- 
bat religion by putting logical or intellectual rebuttals foremost, for 
the reason that religious people do not think logically—otherwise 
they would not be religious. Their faculties of thought have been 
stupefied by the Church and by bourgeois education and Press. But 
you will awaken these faculties if you show how the Church serves 
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their exploiters and oppressors, stands in their way, as you say, and 
then they themselves will find plenty of intellectual reasons for 
scepticism not only as regards the Church, but as regards the whole 
capitalist system.” 

We see how the anti-God campaign is regarded really as an anti- 
Church campaign, and as subservient to the construction of a new 
sort of society. In view of this, it has become quite useless to 
“prove” by metaphysical arguments that God exists, and is such and 
such in His Nature. Our opponents will say: “I care nothing at all 
for that: those who have believed in God, or said they did, have 
done harm. The harm they did has issued into a certain sort of so- 
ciety, which we call capitalist or ‘bourgeois,’ and it is this that we are 
booked to destroy, and so with it away goes God.” I hope to return 
to other quotations from this letter sent by the Leningrad Atheists 
to their British sympathizers. 

In the issue of The British Worker for June 27, 1932, a voluble 
writer speaks as follows: “The essential point is that we should go 
beyond the point at which bourgeois ‘free-thought’ and ‘rationalist’ 
societies commonly rest—the simple ideological struggle against re- 
ligion as an ideology. The proletarian atheist is concerned with the 
churches concretely, in practice, as part of the political apparatus of 
capitalist society. It would be the primary purpose of a proletarian 
atheist campaign to drag aside the screen of holy hypocrisy and re- 
veal behind the theological-metaphysical fog screen the active agents 
of exploitation—the Churches as rack-renting landlords, as owners 
and exploiters of slum property, as owners of mining and industrial 
shares, greedy for wage-slashing and rationalization schemes, as 
owners of State bonds clamorous for every ‘economy’ down to and 
including baby-starving dole-cutting, and meanest abominations, 
and as supporters of the war schemes of the imperialist State.” 

I might comment upon the misuse and over-use of the poor little 
word “bourgeois,” and of the most high-brow word “ideology” 
(which no Englishman in his senses would ever have used had it 
not been supplied from abroad) ; upon the assumption that none the 
less metaphysics are a “fog” (what more “metaphysical” than 
“ideology” or than Bukharin’s “Dialectical Materialism”!); upon 
the perfectly bewildering (to the average English workingman) 
introduction of words like Jacobin and Sans-culottes, with which 
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such articles are colored-up. I might indeed register my permanent 
disgust with the sort of education which has made the use of such 
words possible. I might insist upon my loathing for the sort of 
young man and woman’ that the current “education” has produced. 
The mental shapes of these young men are perfectly comparable to 
the sham-silk stockings and the lip-sticks of their sisters. To be can- 
did, our “proletarians” have, as a rule, no other ideal than to imitate, 
by means of shams, the performances of rich people who can treat 
themselves to the genuine thing. 

But, so far as I can see, the whole of such commentaries would 
be off the point. Anyone could do it. What not everyone is ready 
to do, is to examine what truth, or at least what plausibility, is con- 
tained in the concrete accusations. For, however much they use the 
wearisome word “ideology,” what they repose on is the “concrete 
fact.” Have any Catholics rack-rented? Have any Catholics been 
indifferent proprietors of slums? Do rich Catholics examine into 
the provenance of their dividends? And should they do so and 
should they find that those who make such dividends possible live 
lives in atrocious conditions, have they said: “I shall draw no more 
dividends until I am sure that they are not abominably obtained, 
and that I am not a codperator in a social sin” ? 

Have any priests, who regularly teach that the Sacraments are 
seven, failed to say that there are just and unjust ways of getting 
money? I keep remembering that St. Francis Xavier almost 
savagely instructed his priests in West India not to dream of suppos- 
ing that, when their penitents had exhausted the list of their adul- 
teries, they had finished their confession. “They have hardly be- 
gun,” was the motif of this heartbroken man. Xavier died heart- 
broken, appalled, asking himself (as Our Lord had asked) if indeed 
there were faith on the earth. He had said: “You have to enquire 
how they make their money.” How many of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese priests would have had the nerve to do so? No man could be 
more ignorant of money and the complications of making it than I 
am. So, I really do not know what I ought to ask in the confes- 
sional. A man tells me that he has omitted his morning and eve- 

1] don’t mean individually, because they are usually most lovable creatures and 


we get on very well together, and they never dream of springing off their ridicu- 
lous slogans at me in their “real” conversations. 
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ning prayers; that he has not been always very charitable; and that 
he has done xyz about once a fortnight: and I want to say: “Oh, I 
knew all that before you so much as mentioned it. But now, what 
about honesty? Justice? In the concrete, your Income?” But if 
he began to talk, I should be in a moment lost in financial details, 
and in the fog of concrete possibilities within the system. I suddenly 
find that I am giving in, hands down, to the atheist critics in all but 
their Atheism. And when I resist their Atheism by means of philo- 
sophical arguments, they say: “Chuck it! That feeds us up. Any 
fool can produce that sort of talk. Meanwhile, millions of men are 
miserable; and as for you, you live in an extremely comfortable 
house !”” 

Once upon a time, in India, a certain number of missionaries (for 
example, if I remember right, Blessed John de Britto), said: “We 
shall make no progress till we are manifestly as ‘ascetic’ as they are. 
Is there anything anti-Christian in asceticism? No. Therefore, for 
the sake of souls: ‘I will eat no meat till I die.”” Such was, prac- 


tically, St. Paul’s attitude; though, in his case and in the concrete, 
not eating meat would have led to worse errors than a most car- 
nivorous diet. But here my point is; a new thing, militant atheism, 
has come into the world, and its argument, reaching no further than 
anti-Theism goes, is not metaphysical but practical: ““You believers 
in God are co-responsible for the miseries of the world.” 

















A PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By P. W. Browne, S.T.D., Px.D. 


Certain writers claim that the pilgrimage idea may be traced to 
the primitive notion that local deities controlled the movements of 
men and nature within certain boundaries. It seems that, wherever 
theophanies were localized, pilgrimages followed. Hence, it is 
reasonable to infer that pilgrimages arose from an instinctive 
motion of the heart which becomes attached or attracted to the 
locality where heroes were born or died, or where a deity had sig- 
nified its pleasure to work wonders. 

Pilgrimages are characteristic of all beliefs. The Egyptians 
journeyed to Ammon’s oracle at Thebes, the Greeks sought counsel 
from Apollo at Delphi, the early Mexicans gathered at the temple 
of Quetzal, and the Peruvians assembled for sun worship at Cuzco. 


Religions which centered round a single character esteemed as 
a god or regarded as a prophet, would naturally be remarkable for 
their pilgrimages, and then follows a desire to visit spots made 
famous by the death of the hero. Hence it is that Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism are so remarkable for pilgrimages. Large num- 
bers of people gather yearly to venerate Kapilavastri where Guatama 
Buddha began his life, Benares where he initiated his mission, and 
Kasinagara where he died. Mecca and Medina have for centuries 
been remarkable for their connection with the founder of Islamism. 

It seems quite fitting that in Christianity God would Himself 
satisfy this human impulse, that man should render external hom- 
age to Him in places where “He dwelt among men” in bodily form. 
Thus, Nazareth, Bethlehem and Jerusalem attracted His followers. 
Not only did the places hallowed by Our Lord’s life and death 
appeal to the faithful: many of His chosen disciples whom we ven- 
erate as Saints became celebrated, and round the acts of their lives 
soon clustered a whole cycle of venerated shrines. Thus, Fr. Bede 
Jarrett in The Catholic Encyclopedia: ‘This would be especially felt 
in the case of the martyrs; for their passion and death stamped 
more dramatically still the exact locality of their triumph.” More- 
over, it was possible that another influence was at work—a curious 
privilege in the early Church accorded to dying martyrs of grant- 
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ing the remission of canonical penances; for “not only had the 
martyrs in their last moments this power of absolving from eccle- 
siastical penalties, but even after their deaths their tombs and the 
scene of their martyrdom were considered to be capable also—if 
devoutly venerated—of removing the taints and penalties of sin. 
Accordingly it came to be looked upon as a purifying act to visit 
the bodies of the Saints and, above all, the places where Christ 
Himself had set the supreme example of a teaching sealed with 
blood.” 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Places in Palestine are of ancient origin, 
dating back, it is claimed, to Apostolic days. With the conversion 
of Constantine and the visit to Jerusalem of St. Helena, pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land became frequent and numerous. The find- 
ings of the True Cross by St. Helena was an event of the greatest 
import. These pilgrimages were greatly increased through the 
influence of St. John Chrysostom and by St. Jerome, whose per- 
sonality dominated East and West at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. It is safe to state that no other Saint was so closely identified 
with Palestine as was St. Jerome. He spent his life amid the actual 
Gospel scenes, and by his enthusiasm induced many Roman matrons 
and men to share his labors. 

From the Holy Land the circle widens to Rome, as a center of 
pilgrimages. Early church historians make frequent references to 
journeys of princes and kings to the Eternal City. At the begin- 
ning pilgrimages were purely personal adventures; in time they 
became systematized, being organized by clerics and protected by 
the civil authorities. Hospices were established along the routes, 
and pilgrims enjoyed special privileges in countries through which 
their journey lay. Certain pilgrim places were set apart, to which 
a visit was imposed as a penance; and in the Middle Ages are 
found special spots noted as being the centers of the greater pil- 
grimages imposed as penances for the graver crimes. These were: 
the Tomb of the Apostles, Sts. Peter and Paul, at Rome, the tomb 
of St. Thomas at Canterbury, the relics of the Three Kings at 
Cologne, and the shrine of St. James at Compostella. 

It was to be expected that abuses should arise in connection with 
pilgrimages in olden days. We find that several Saints denounced 
them—for example, St. John Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazianzus, 
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St. Jerome and St. Augustine. St. Jerome is said to be the author 
of the famous dictum: Et de Hierosolymis et de Britannia patet 
aula celestis. In a later age the author of the Imitation of Christ 
writes: “Those who engage in many pilgrimages seldom become 
hallowed.” In the writings of Erasmus there are bitter denunci- 
ations of pilgrimages, and, mutatis mutandis, it may be said that 
many of the expressions found in his “Colloquies” may be applied 
to some of our present-day tours which are euphemistically called 
pilgrimages. In early days pilgrims wore a special garb which 
indicated their mission. This is unknown in modern times except 
among the Mohammedans. There is nothing to distinguish the 
pilgrim of the present day except a small badge such as one sees 
at Lourdes or at St. Anne de Beaupré; and even in these places, 
both of which I have visited several times, there seemed little in 
certain cases of the pilgrim spirit. In conduct and in attire several 
“pilgrims” reflected rather the spirit of a gay boulevard than the 
piety and demeanor which should characterize the suppliant at a 
hallowed shrine. The garb in olden days consisted of a loose 
smock with a hood, not unlike a Servite habit. (On his head the 
pilgrim wore a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat to which were 
attached two strings. Each wore a belt of generous proportions, 
which had receptacles for script, money and food. The pilgrim 
usually carried a staff. Attached to the hat, hung around the neck, 
or pinned on the clothing, was a legend. In Langlande’s Piers 
Plowman these signs are thus described : 

A bolle and a bagge 

He bar by his syde 

An hundred ampulles ; 

On his hat seten 

Signes of Synay 

And shells of Gallice, 

And many a conche 

On his cloke 

And keys of Rome, 

And the Vernycle bi-fore 


And se bi his signes 
Whom he sought had. 


Many of these “signes” have been found. They protected the pil- 
grims from assault and enabled them to pass through hostile places. 
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They also show, according to the citation, “whom he sought had.” 
The cross indicated a crusader; the pilgrim to Jerusalem had two 
crossed leaves of palm (hence the name “palmer’’); to St. Cath- 
erine’s tomb on Mount Sinai, the wheel; to Rome, the heads of 
Saints Peter and Paul or the keys or the Vernycle (S. Veronica’s 
Veil) ; to St. James of Compostella, the scallop or oyster shell; to 
Canterbury, a bell or a leaden ampulla filled with water from a 
well near the tomb of the martyr. 

Pilgrimages had several results. Towns grew up around the places 
where reposed the relics of Saints, and, as the towns grew to real 
significance, the pilgrims increased in number. This may be illus- 
trated in the growth and importance of such places as Canterbury 
and St. Albans (in England), Compostella (in Spain), Fourvieéres, 
La Sallette, Lourdes (in France), and numerous other places even 
in our own day—for example, Lisieux, St. Anne de Beaupré, etc. 
Roads were traced in many instances by pilgrim journeys, and men 
and women for their souls’ sake made benefactions for such pur- 
poses. This has been splendidly treated in Belloc’s charming vol- 
ume, ““The Old Road.” 

Geographical knowledge developed immensely as a result of pil- 
grimages, for every pilgrim who wrote an account of his journeys 
became unconsciously a contributor to the new science. Even as 
early as the fourth century we find records of these journeys, and 
at a very early period there was a medieval continental guide-book 
to the great shrines. 

The Crusades really arose out of the pilgrimage idea, for jour- 
neys made to the Holy Places in Palestine familiarized people with 
the Orient. Some of the pilgrimages in those days were very large. 
It is stated that about 1065 a pilgrimage to the East, under the 
Bishop of Bamberg and Mainz, numbered about 12,000; and it is 
thought the records of that pilgrimage really gave rise to the Cru- 
sades. 

International communications owed a great deal to the inter- 
course of pilgrims, for, as is stated in the Paston Letters, pilgrims 
frequently acted as postmen, carrying letters from city to city and 
other places as they went. This was almost the only means by 
which correspondence was carried on. Pilgrimage places were 
numerous, and to mention even the most celebrated places would fill 
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a larger amount of space than the limits of our article afford. I 
mention these only which I have visited. 

There is a remarkable pilgrimage place at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen), in Rhenish Prussia, and the city owes much of its fame 
to the number of precious relics which it possesses. The authen- 
ticity of some of these, however, is questioned; but we leave the 
discussion of this phase of the subject to the iconoclast historians. 
This interesting city, known in early times by the Latin name of 
Aquis Grani, rose to great importance under Charlemagne, whose 
remains are said to repose within its famous minster. This edifice 
is of unusual type, and consists of three distinct parts, chief of 
which is an octagonal-domed building modelled after the Church 
of San Vitale at Ravenna. It contains several chapels, in one of 
which—the Hungarian chapel—is the treasury which contains the 
four “great relics,” namely, the cloak of the Blessed Virgin, the 
swaddling clothes of the Infant Jesus, the loincloth worn by Our 
Lord on the Cross, and the cloth on which lay the head of St. John 
the Baptist after his beheading. These relics are exposed for ven- 
eration every seven years, and are visited by many pilgrims. My 
last visit to Aix-la-Chapelle happened to be during the pilgrimage 
year. Thousands had come from German cities and from even 
beyond the confines of the Republic to participate in the ceremony. 
I shall never forget the devotion of the throng within that minster ; 
and echoes of the splendid services still resound in my ears. I have 
seen larger numbers of pilgrims elsewhere, but I have rarely wit- 
nessed anything more impressive than the Vespers at which I had 
the privilege of assisting. I must admit that I had gone to Aix-la- 
Chapelle not as a pilgrim but as a student of history. I was ina 
rather iconoclastic mood, as there came to my mind that here had 
been held a schismatic Council (1166) in which was decreed the 
canonization of Charlemagne. It should be said, however, that 
this canonization was purely local, and it had only the approval of 
the anti-pope, Paschal III. The act was never ratified by insertion 
of the feast in the Roman Breviary or by its extension to the Uni- 
versal Church, though the cultus of Charlemagne was permitted at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The next place on my itinerary was Cologne, where I spent some 
time quartered under the shadow of the famous Dom (Cathedral) 
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which for centuries had been renowned for pilgrimages. Here re- 
pose the relics of the Three Kings, kept in the treasury of the 
sacristy. The chassis which contains them is considered the most 
remarkable medieval example of the goldsmith’s art that exists. 
The relics are supposed to have been brought by St. Helena to Con- 
stantinople, thence transferred to Milan, and later carried in triumph 
to Cologne by Frederick Barbarossa. The pilgrimage was once re- 
garded as one of the four greater pilgrimages, but in time it ceased 
to attract devotees. 

Perhaps the most renowned medieval pilgrimage was that of San- 
tiago de Compostella in Spain. Santiago possesses the shrine of St. 
James the Apostle (the Greater), which is treasured in the cathedral. 
Personally, I was not impressed with Santiago. There was nothing 
particularly attractive from a devotional standpoint, though I was 
informed that during the feast-day of St. James large crowds still 
gather there as pilgrims. On the occasion of my visit there was 
nothing to indicate that it was a hallowed spot. A few American 
sightseers, armed with Baedekers, seemed only to be interested in 
examining the peculiar artistic features of the immense cathedral. 
In olden days pilgrims bore back with them from Galicia (where 
Santiago is located) scallop shells as proofs that they had made the 
journey. The only proofs brought back by the group I met there 
were circular discs of metal, which can be purchased from the verger 
for a peseta. Tempora mutantur: it was once the most celebrated 
shrine in Europe during the Middle Ages, but to-day beyond the 
borders of Spain it is almost unknown. The former city of renown 
has dwindled into insignificance. Tradition ascribes the beginning 
of Santiago to the finding there of the remains of St. James in the 
time of Bishop Theodosius by the appearance of a star (stella) ; 
whence the place became known as Campus Stelle (“field of the 
star”), later corrupted to Compostella. A church was built over 
the grave, and became a place of pilgrimage. The church, which 
ranks as a basilica, is regarded as the finest example of early 
Romanesque architecture in Spain. The fagade is elaborately dec- 
orated in Baroque style. The crypt contains the shrine of the 
Apostle. Santiago is rather difficult of access, and for the trans- 
oceanic traveler is best reached from Corunna. At least, this was 
the route travelled by the writer, and the rest of the trip was made 
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in a Hudson car! This was hardly the correct means of transporta- 
tion for a pilgrim, but it was the only one available at the time. 
Spain has many pilgrimage shrines, but my itinerary lay to the 
eastward and to Montserrat. En route is Saragossa where is found 
the great shrine of Nuestra Senora del Pilar, which is said to be 
most ancient statue of Our Lady to be found in all Western Europe. 
Circumstances precluded a visit unfortunately, as I was due at Barce- 
lona in the early evening. My objective was Montserrat some fifty 
miles to the north, and an early start next morning was scheduled. 
Montserrat (mons serratus, “the jagged mountain’) is perhaps 
the most famous shrine in Spain at the present time, and apart from 
the religious aspect is a most singular place. It is a series of serrated 
peaks, “where hills peep o’er hills and steeps on steeps arise.” It is 
easy to reach this picturesque range of the Oriental Pyrenees, tower- 
ing nearly four thousand feet above sea level. There are many 
fantastic legends regarding the monastery which shelters the shrine 
whose glory is a miraculous statue of the Blessed Virgin. The gen- 
erally accepted tradition is that the statue was brought to Barcelona 
by St. Peter. It disappeared during the Moorish invasion, and was 
discovered miraculously in 880 by Gondemar, the Bishop of Vich, 
on a journey from Barcelona to Manresa. On reaching a certain 
spot, the statue remained fixed to the place and could not be moved 
further. A small chapel was built there, enclosing the statue. There 
it remained for 160 years. A Benedictine monastery was established 
there in 976, but was destroyed during the Franco-Spanish wars 
which devastated Aragon and Navarre. The Chapel of Our Lady 
was founded in 1592 and opened on July 11, 1559. It contains the 
famous wooden statue, which is about two feet high. Here it was 
that Ignatius Loyola kept vigil on the night he abandoned the sol- 
dier’s career to become a knight in the service of Christ, and here 
actually was born the Company of Jesus. Ignatius laid his sword 
on Our Lady’s altar and bade final adieu to a worldly career of arms. 
On September 8 of every year tens of thousands of pilgrims come 
to the shrine, and no doubt pay a visit to Manresa (not far distant) 
where St. Ignatius composed the Spiritual Exercises. Hence, it is 
hardly correct to say that the Society of Jesus had its beginnings at 
Montmartre—the “Church of the Vow”—in Paris. 
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A visit to Montserrat leaves a deep impression on one’s mind that 
the “gnawing tooth of time” does not efface. A remarkable feature 
of the Benedictine monastery at Montserrat is that in the church 
there are confessionals (and of course father confessors) where you 
can find one who speaks your mother tongue. I have been told that 
nearly thirty nationalities are represented in the personnel of the 
institution. After the visit to Montserrat I had to return to the port 
whence I was to sail in twenty-four hours for New York. Lourdes, 
Fourviéres, and Lisieux, were to fit in to another year’s itinerary. 


(To be continued) 

















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stanistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Outline of the Criminal Trial 

If the judicial rebuke be either insufficient to repair scandal and 
satisfy justice, or cannot be employed because the offender denies 
that he is guilty, or if the rebuke has been given but proved useless, 
the Ordinary or the judge of the Curia by special mandate of the 
Ordinary shall give orders that the acts of the investigation be sub- 
mitted to the prosecutor (Canon 1954). 

The prosecutor shall at once draw up the bill of accusation, and 
present it to the judge in accordance with the rules of Section I of 
Book IV of the Code (Canon 1955). 

In more serious offenses the Ordinary may, after consultation 
with the prosecutor, forbid the exercise of the sacred ministry or any 
other ecclesiastical office and the public reception of Holy Com- 
munion (cfr. Canon 2222, § 1), if he believes that the accused 
would otherwise scandalize the faithful (Canon 1956). 

If the judge believes that the accused might intimidate or bribe 
the witnesses, or hinder the course of justice in any other way, he 
may after consultation with the prosecutor demand by court order 
that the accused leave a certain town or parish for a time, or that he 
retire to a specified place and stay there under special surveillance 
(Canon 1957). 

The decrees spoken of in Canons 1956 and 1957 cannot be issued 
unless the accused has been summoned and answered the summons, 
or unless he has been duly summoned and refused to answer the 
orders to appear. If these provisional decrees are to be issued 
against him in the course of the trial (7.¢., after the first summons), 
he must be summoned to be in court when these decrees are issued 
against him. The law does not grant any remedy against the pro- 
visional decrees (Canon 1958). 

With regard to the rest of the procedure in criminal cases, the 
rules stated in Section I (On Trials in General) of Book IV of the 
Code of Canon Law are to be followed. In the application of 
penalties the laws of Book V must be observed (Canon 1959). 
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What Authority Do the Courts of the United States 
Attribute to Ecclesiastical Courts? 


Before we detail the procedure of ecclesiastical courts in criminal 
trials, a word should be said about the question whether the eccle- 
siastical courts and their decisions are recognized by the courts of 
the United States. It is well known that the Catholic Church in the 
United States has no official relation with the Government, nor has 
any other Church. Nevertheless, the very founders of the Amer- 
ican Republic of the United States have valued the Christian re- 
ligion as one of the foremost aids in the formation of the character 
of a law-abiding citizen and as a mainstay of justice and charity 
among the citizens. While the freedom of conscience and the right 
to worship God in any manner or form to which one feels obliged 
by his own convictions was to be safeguarded to all, and there was 
to be no preferred state religion, the Federal Government as well 
as the Governments of the various States found ways and means to 
encourage and favor the religious work and activity of the many re- 
ligious denominations. As the fundamental laws of the Republic 
forbade the recognition of any religious denomination as a legal 
body in so far as it is a religious denomination, other means were 
devised under the law to give the various Churches a legal personality 
in order that they might acquire and hold property and other rights 
necessary for the life and work of the Churches and fulfill certain 
duties and obligations both towards their own members and towards 
others dealing with them in reference to the affairs of the religious 
denominations. This was accomplished by the various systems of 
church corporations organized after the manner of private corpora- 
tions. Anyone interested in ascertaining how the toleration of all 
religious creeds and their equal standing before the law came about 
in spite of the fact that quite a few of the original colonies had a 
State Church or religion, may read Zollmann’s “American Church 
Law” (St. Paul, 1933). 

The United States Supreme Court, in 1871, handed down a de- 
cision in the case of Watson vs. Jones (in a controversy concerning 
the Presbyterian Church), which is very remarkable for the reason 
that it practically makes the decision of the highest authority in a 
given Church concerning church affairs of its members final and 
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withdrawn from review of such decision or sentence by the courts 
of any State. In part, the decision reads as follows : “Whenever the 
question of discipline, or of faith, or ecclesiastical rule, custom or 
law have been decided by the highest of these church judicatories 
to which the matter has been carried, the legal tribunals must accept 
such decisions as final, and as binding on them in their application 
of the case before them. . . . It is of the essence of these religious 
unions and of their right to establish tribunals for the decision of 
questions arising among themselves, that those decisions should be 
binding in all cases of ecclesiastical cognizance, subject only to such 
appeals as the organism itself provides for.” 

The absolute separation between Church and State as a funda- 
mental principle of the law of the United States seems to have 
prompted this decision by declaring that the Civil Government has 
nothing to do with religious organizations, and that they must work 
out their own problems and difficulties and controversies among 
themselves as best they can. However, the Civil Government can- 
not leave the Churches entirely to themselves, for in many cases the 
religious organization may have need of the power and authority 
of the Government for its protection and peaceful functioning. If, 
for instance, a priest or minister is removed from a parish by the 
authorities of the respective Church and he refuses to leave the rec- 
tory and continues to conduct services in the church supported, as is 
usual, by some sympathizers, how could the Church carry on its 
work unless the Government were willing to enforce the regulations 
of the Church and remove the priest or minister by force? Many 
other cases can occur in which it is vital to the life of the Church 
that the power of the Government protect it against disturbers both 
from within and from without. The Supreme Court decision evi- 
dently means to say that the civil courts must enforce the decisions 
and orders of the ecclesiastical courts when the highest court or 
board recognized as such by the rules of the particular Church has 
given its final decision. If the country wants to have church organi- 
zations, it must necessarily protect them, for, as we remarked before, 
without such protection they would have no secure existence. Com- 
mentators of the Supreme Court decision in Watson vs. Jones point 
out that the United States has sinned by excess rather than by de- 
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fect in upholding the authority of the ecclesiastical courts or boards. 
If only those decisions of the church courts which deal with matters 
of faith and morals and church discipline based on the dogmatic and 
moral teachings were to be so absolutely final as not to be reviewable 
by the civil courts, one could easily understand the United States 
Supreme Court insisting that no civil court shall enter into such cases 
because they concern matters of religion exclusively. When, how- 
ever, real estate, personal property and other valuable property rights 
are concerned, it is difficult to understand why the decision of the 
ecclesiastical court concerning such rights of members of a Church 
should not be reviewed by the civil courts, for the United States 
has never admitted that any Church is an autonomous and indepen- 
dent body. Wherefore, after the United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in Watson vs. Jones a number of decisions in the supreme 
courts of various States have held to the principle that the civil 
tribunals possess no authority to determine ecclesiastical matters as 
to heresy, orthodox or unorthodox belief, while the ecclesiastical 
tribunals have no authority in any manner to effect a disposition of 
property by the decisions of their judicatures. 

Property rights enter into almost every case in the ecclesiastical 
courts, for even membership itself in a Church is in a certain sense a 
property right entitling a person to the use of the church building or 
other buildings where members worship or where they meet for va- 
rious purposes of the religious organization. However, the decisions 
of the various States are not agreed whether membership in a Church 
confers a property right. Expulsion of a member from a Church 
by a court or board which by the laws and regulations of a Church 
has authority to decree such expulsion, is considered purely an eccle- 
siastical matter which the courts of the country refuse to review. 
They will enforce the decision of the ecclesiastical tribunal against 
the person thus ejected, if he should persist in claiming the rights of 
membership. 


Persons and Matters Subject to Ecclesiastical Criminal Trials 
All members of the Catholic Church are by the will of Christ, the 

Founder of the Church, subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the 

Church. The Supreme Pontiff, Bishop of Rome and Vicar of 
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Christ, has no superior above him on earth, and therefore cannot be 
judged by any ecclesiastical court. Attempts made in the course of 
the centuries by certain individuals or groups of Catholics to embody 
in the constitutional law of the Church a rule that the Supreme Pon- 
tiff should be subject to the judgment of an GEcumenical Council of 
the Church have failed. It has been argued logically that a court, 
in order to have authority, must prove to be superior to the person 
to be judged by that court. Since it cannot be proved that any in- 
dividual or a body of individuals in the Church is superior in au- 
thority to the Supreme Pontiff, it was but natural that the Church 
should have declared that the Supreme Pontiff is not answerable to 
any ecclesiastical court. If by heresy or infidelity he drops out of the 
Church, he eliminates himself, and the organism of the Church that 
has under the then existing disciplinary laws of the Church the right 
to elect a successor to the see of St. Peter takes cognizance of the 
dropping out of the head of the Church and elects another. 

According to Canon 1557, the Roman Pontiff has the exclusive 
right to judge the cases in which the highest ruler of a country, his 
children, and the successor to the throne are concerned ; furthermore, 
Cardinals, Legates of the Holy See, and in criminal cases bishops, 
even titular ones, are to be judged by the Supreme Pontiff exclu- 
sively. To the Roman Tribunals of the Holy See are reserved (1) 
civil cases in which residential bishops are involved; (2) dioceses and 
other legal ecclesiastical bodies which have the Roman Pontiff for 
their immediate higher superior (¢.g., exempt religious organiza- 
tions, monastic congregations). 

In the dioceses all non-exempt persons are subject to the diocesan 
court. In the United States lay persons are rarely tried in the eccle- 
siastical courts either in criminal or in civil cases (except marriage 
cases). As to the clergy, civil cases are practically unknown with 
the exception of the administrative procedure for removal from a 
parish, which removal need not be (and frequently is not) for rea- 
son of conduct unbecoming a clergyman but rather for other reason 
(e.g., inability to manage the affairs of a certain parish, opposition 
of the people without any moral guilt of the priest, etc.). Criminal 
trials strictly so called for sinful conduct of a clergyman do become 
necessary at times (e.g., for insubordination, or insobriety, or im- 
purity), but in most instances the diocese is relieved of the trouble 
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of proceeding against the men who have lost their priestly vocation 
by frequent lapse into unpriestly conduct by the fact that the men 
themselves as through instinct feel that they are out of place in the 
sacred ministry and take off the Roman collar and disappear. 

There are two ways of punishing an offender and stopping him or 
attempting to stop him from disturbing law and order in the Church: 
one is by attaching to the violation of the law certain penalties to 
which one becomes liable in conscience by transgressing such a law; 
the other is to institute criminal procedure in the ecclesiastical court 
against a man who commits offenses against which the law has not 
prescribed a specific penalty, and where the procedure prescribed in 
law must be followed to punish the offender. Where the law itself 
threatens a penalty, either imposing it automatically upon the trans- 
gression of the law or commanding the ecclesiastical superior to im- 
pose it (ferende sententi@), no warning by the superior is required 
since the law stands as a permanent warning with its threatened 
penalty. If one violates other laws, Canon 2222, §1, prescribes that 
the guilty person be first warned and threatened with a penalty in 
case of a new violation after the threat of penalty. The same Canon 
allows immediate imposition of some just penalty in case the scandal 
given or the special gravity of the sin demands immediate satisfac- 
tion and immediate action to remedy the disturbance of law and 
order caused by the special gravity of the transgression. 

When the law itself imposes either a penalty to be incurred auto- 
matically (late sententie) or a penalty to be inflicted by the ecclesi- 
astical superior (ferende sententie), the person transgressing such a 
law immediately becomes liable to the penalty and the superior can, 
and in many cases is bound to, proceed against the offender and im- 
pose the penalty threatened in law. This also applies to precepts 
which an ecclesiastical superior issues under threat of either ipso 
facto or ferende sententie penalties. The Committee for the Au- 
thentic Interpretation of the Code ruled that in accordance with 
Canon 2233, §2, the violation of a precept to which a censure 
ferende sententie (all the more so a late sententi@) is attached, can 
be at once punished with the censure provided the transgression is 
proved, and no new admonition need be given before the censure 
can be pronounced (July 14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 530). 
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Can only Public Violation of Laws Be Prosecuted 
in Criminal Trial? 

When we speak of criminal trial for violations of laws, we exclude 
transgressions of laws or precepts to which either a late or ferende 
sententi@ penalty has been attached, for in these cases there is no 
need of instituting a criminal trial. All that is required is proof of 
the offense, and the affording to the offender of an opportunity to 
prove that perhaps he was excused from the penalty through bona 
fide ignorance of the penalty or other excuse admitted in law. 

Now, in the criminal trial one must know, in the first place, 
whether the offense for which one can be brought before the court is 
a public or an occult offense. Canon 1933, §1, states that the of- 
fenses that fall under criminal procedure are public offenses. Com- 
mentators on the Code do not agree on the interpretation of the 
term “public” : some explain it in the ordinary and obvious meaning 
of publicity of the offense, while others consider an offense public 
if it can be proved in the external forum. In any case, the Code 
explicitly allows persons to denounce to the authorities the offenses 
of others, irrespective of the public or occult character of the offenses. 
In fact, it seems the Code of Canon Law supposes that in most cases 
the offense is not publicly known for it prescribes that the special in- 
vestigation (called “inquisition” in the Code) be made secretly and 
with great caution so as not to spread the rumor about the offense. 


Ordinarily the authorities get the knowledge of an offense either 
by public rumor or by denunciation. In either case, the bishop is to 
appoint a man to investigate. The result of the investigation is to 
be reported to the bishop, and if there are sufficient indications that 
a man has committed an offense, the bishop is to summon the man. 
If he admits the offense and is properly disposed to do penance and 
abstain from repeating the offense, the bishop may employ the re- 
buke (1.e., give him a correction with a penance and with a warning 
that criminal process will be instituted against him if he persists in 
the same sinful conduct). 

The question has been raised whether the authorities can proceed 
against a man on the denunciation by one person who is the only one 
that can testify to the commission of the crime. When there is ques- 
tion of offenses against chastity, there is the natural tendency to hide 
the crime and to cover up ail traces of it. While, on the one hand, 
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it would be disastrous to take the word of one person as absolute 
proof of the crime, on the other hand, there would be no way of 
stopping a person from criminal conduct in sins of impurity if the 
authorities could not proceed against a man unless they had a certain 
number of witnesses against him. If, for instance, a man attacks a 
person of the other sex and gratifies his lust, there will be, as a rule, 
no other witness than the party attacked. Who would say that such 
a party has no right to denounce the crime committed against her, 
though there is no other witness to it? Nevertheless, the authorities 
who are informed of such secret crimes must be exceedingly cau- 
tious in investigating the character of the person preferring such a 
serious charge, and all the adjuncts of circumstantial evidence must 
be carefully considered before any action is taken against the ac- 
cused. It is a well-known fact that the life and character of good 
and conscientious priests have been ruined by malicious—one feels 
tempted to say, devilish—persons who were too easily believed in 
their accusations against priests. 

Another phase of the question of solitary witnesses appears in 
cases in which the sin was done by common consent, and for our 
purpose it is immaterial which of the two first tempted the other. 
Has the party who freely consented to sin with a priest the right to 
denounce him, supposing that no public scandal was given and the 
case is occult so that the person who sinned with him is the only 
witness? We do not think that such a person has any right to de- 
nounce the priest, and once the true facts are known, no attention 
should be paid to the denunciation. There is no proper motive in 
that denunciation (cfr. Canon 1935), and there is no need of it, for 
if the party wants to work for the correction of the priest, the rem- 
edy is to cease to be an accomplice to his sinful life. We are not 
considering the case of absolution of an accomplice or of solicitation 
in confession, for these cases are controlled by special laws, and con- 
sent or no consent on the part of the lay person is immaterial. 


Outline of Procedure in Criminal Trial 


The acts of the investigation made after rumor or denunciation 
had brought an offense to the notice of the Ordinary are by written 
orders of the bishop given over to the promotor iustitie. From 
those acts the promotor tustitie draws up the accusation and pre- 
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sents it to the judge of the diocesan court. The judge examines the 
accusation and, if he finds it correct, declares in writing that it is 
admitted. Then he orders the clerk of the court to issue the sum- 
mons to the accused and to the promotor wstiti@ to appear before 
him on a certain day and hour. The summons to the accused should 
state at least in general terms why he is summoned in order that he 
may be able to prepare his defense and choose an advocate. In 
criminal cases of the clergy the advocate must be a priest. If the 
court has no objection to the person of the advocate, the judge de- 
clares in writing that he admits him. If the accused does not choose 
an advocate, the judge must appoint one ex officio. The advocate is 
to accompany the accused on his first appearance in court. 

The first appearance in court of the accused is required for the pur- 
pose of hearing the accusation and of giving him the opportunity to 
deny the charges and to have the exact points settled on which he 
is accused and against which he is to defend himself; this is called 
the contestatio litis. The accused should at least answer in general 
denial and manifest his intention to defend himself on the charges 
brought against him in the accusation. Though the judge is to ex- 
amine the accused (:.e., ask the general questions about the name, 
age, state of life, residence, etc., and the particular questions pre- 
pared by the promotor iustitie about the charges), care must be 
taken not to exact a confession. Even if the accused voluntarily ad- 
mitted the charges, the promotor iustitte must nevertheless prove 
the charges against the accused, for in criminal trials the confession 
of the accused, even when made of his own accord and in court, is 
not considered proof of the charges; at least, it is not full proof 
and does not relieve the prosecutor from the burden of proof. 

Next the prosecutor (promotor iustiti@) presents to the judge the 
names and addresses of the witnesses, asking that they be sum- 
moned; he must also prepare the questions which the judge is to put 
to the witnesses when they shall appear in court. The advocate of 
the accused prepares the defense and offers names and addresses to 
the court of the persons whom he requests to be heard. The judge 
gives orders to issue the summons to the witnesses for a certain day 
and hour, and also summons the promotor iustiti@ who has to be 
present at the examination of witnesses. One witness at a time is 
sworn and examined; no other persons except the judge, the pro- 
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motor tustitie and the court clerk (or actuary) are present at the 
examination of witnesses. In all sessions the clerk writes down 
whatever is said and done. After the testimony has been read toa 
witness and he is given a chance to correct, modify or change his 
testimony, he is to endorse it with his signature, and it is to be en- 
dorsed also by the signatures of the judge and the notary. The par- 
ties and their proxies and their advocates have no right under the 
law of canonical procedure to be present at the examination and 
testimony of either their own witnesses or those of the opposing 
party, but the judge is given authority by Canon 1771 to permit 
them to be present. However, if the parties or their representatives 
are not present at the testimony, a copy of the testimony must be 
given them in order that they may study it and have opportunity to 
object either to the person of a witness, to the wrong form of ques- 
tioning, to mistakes in facts testified to, to contradictory statements, 
to obscure and indefinite testimony, or to lack of knowledge (e.g., 
because the witness testified from hearsay), and may make any other 
objection they may see fit to offer. 

The objections raised by either the prosecutor or by the advo- 
cate of the accused may necessitate the calling of additional wit- 
nesses or a new examination of witnesses who have already testified. 
In criminal cases the promotor iustiti@ must answer the objections 
of the advocate of the accused, and show that they have not weak- 
ened his contention that the accused is guilty. Finally, the judge 
asks both the prosecutor and the accused whether they have any- 
thing further to offer in proof of the guilt or in defense, and then 
declares that the case is closed. The judge then fixes a date by 
which both the prosecutor and the advocate of the accused shall 
have ready their written statement on the case. The two exchange 
copies of their briefs, and the judge appoints a date by which they 
must answer each other’s brief in writing. After this, if the judge 
sees fit, he may permit an oral discussion of the case before him 
between the prosecutor and the advocate for the accused. Finally, 
all acts of the case, all the testimony and documents (if any were 
presented), and the briefs and the answers to the briefs are to be 
studied by the judge, and he sets the date for the pronouncement 
of the sentence, which is to be drawn up in writing with the for- 
malities enumerated in Canon 1874. The publication of the sentence 
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by the judge may be done by summoning the parties to court and 
reading the sentence, or the parties may be informed that the sen- 
tence is ready and copies can be had by applying to the court, or, 
where such is the custom, the sentence may be mailed to the parties 
by registered mail. 

After the parties have received the sentence, they have ten days 
within which they may appeal to the superior court. Appeal is 
made by informing the judge who gave the sentence that one appeals 
to the higher court. Within one month from the appeal one must 
prosecute the appeal before the higher court. That is done by writ- 
ing to the higher court that one appeals from the sentence and asks 
for its correction. A copy of the notice of appeal sent to the first 
judge and a copy of the sentence is to be forwarded to the higher 
court with the request of the appellant. 








LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BenepicTinE Monks or BuckFAst ABBEY 


X. The Sacred Heart (Continued) 


I. The Idea of Reparation 

During many centuries devotion to the Sacred Heart was con- 
cerned, in the main, with the manifold benefits that flow from that 
unfailing source of graces and blessings. In those days men were 
concerned, so to speak, with what the Heart of their Saviour did for 
them, rather than with what men do to their Redeemer. 

The latter alternative seems to be the center of gravity of this de- 
votion as it has been practised since the revelations of St. Margaret 
Mary, and recent papal action seems to have given it its final ap- 
proval. Now, it is undeniable that not a few thoughtful people are 
secretly puzzled, and at times not a little, by this insistence on repara- 
tion; in fact, the whole concept of expiation and reparation gives 
rise, in their minds, to various questions and problems which deserve 
to be studied and answered. The usual phraseology of reparation 
puzzles these good people, for it seems to be in flat contradiction to 
St. Paul’s wellknown text concerning the state of Christ in the glory 
of His resurrection: “Christ, rising again from the dead, dieth now 
no more, death shall no more have dominion over Him, for in that 
He died to sin, He died once, but in that He liveth, He liveth unto 
God” (Rom., vi. 9, 10). 

If these words mean anything, they are a most emphatic assertion 
of Our Lord’s utter and final inaccessibility to pain. Death is only 
the grand climax of suffering and pain, so that, if death can have no 
hold upon or power over a man, all that prepares the way for and 
leads up to death is likewise excluded. No doubt, Our Lord retains 
in his body the traces of the nails and the spear, but these are not 
now bleeding wounds but the glorious trophies of His victory. As 
a matter of fact, we do not know exactly in what state or condition 
are the hands and feet and side of Our Lord in the glory of heaven. 
What is certain—and of faith—is that nothing savoring of death 
and corruption can draw nigh unto Him. 


Now, we are all familiar with the idea so often inculcated in the 
writings of Saints or other devout men that even now Our Lord is 
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still subject to pain and sorrow; that His Heart bleeds, so that it is 
our duty and our privilege to console Him, especially for the out- 
rages of which He is the object in the Sacrament of the Altar. 

How can this be made to tally with the text of St. Paul and the 
data of theology? It is this query which causes certain people to 
look askance at the practice of reparation, because it seems to them 
that there is an element of unreality about it—a sort of “let’s pre- 
tend” atmosphere. 

Let me begin by stating with all the emphasis of which I am 
capable that nothing is more certain than that Our Lord cannot and 
does not now experience grief, sorrow or pain. An experience of 
this kind is incompatible with the condition of glory in which He 
is now. What, then, does He Himself mean when He complains 
to the mystics of His being forsaken and outraged, especially in the 
Holy Eucharist—when He speaks of His pain and sorrow? Surely, 
Our Lord did not speak at random or use language that would be 
inaccurate or misleading, nor may it be said that all the visions and 
revelations of holy personages were no more than pious imaginings. 

It is obvious that men can and do offend and outrage Our Lord 
a thousand times a day. Even the best of them are at times clumsy, 
thoughtless, if not downright rude. But the point is: does Our Lord 
really feel these things? Is He really hurt or grieved, in the natural 
meaning of those words? 

The answer must be in the negative, notwithstanding the vehe- 
ment and often exceedingly realistic pictures drawn by well-meaning 
people of the actual sufferings of Our Lord. Now, even though 
these denials must be made, they do not by any means lead to a 
belittling of the necessity and very great value of reparation. Truth 
alone endures. Only truth can give to our piety both strength and 
endurance. Feelings count for very little in the sphere of genuine, 
deep religion, though they have their place and their value in it, and 
indeed play no small part in our attitude towards God. 


Il. The Intrinsic Value of Reparation 
What reality, then, is there in the idea of reparation? The phrase- 
ology used by those who write on the subject and by preachers who 
exhort the faithful to take up the practice, and that of the prayers 
composed with a view of facilitating the practice, only too often con- 
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vey an impression that Our Lord is, here and now, in pain or sorrow. 
It is not possible for a preacher or popular writer always to use none 
but strictly theological terms. To do so would be pedantic and would 
inevitably defeat the purpose in view. 

In order to understand and appreciate the actuality of reparation 
(which, as the word indicates, is in the nature of an exchange and 
thus essentially something bilateral), we must bear in mind the 
unique nature of Him to whom it is offered. Christ was God and 
man; hence there was in Him the infinite knowledge that constitutes 
the very life of the Deity, and in addition, or beside it, there was the 
knowledge, human and created, that is the noblest attribute of human 
nature. 

Now Christ was not merely man, but He was the Man. Pilate 
said a great deal more than he imagined when he exclaimed: Ecce 
homo! As Man-God, and in His capacity as Saviour and Redeemer 
of the whole race, Christ is necessarily—e-s officio, so to speak—the 
Head of mankind. The redemption is a personal work and implies 
a personal relationship between the Saviour and those He came to 
save. This personal contact is made possible by the Sacraments, 
through which, says St. Thomas, we are as it were incorporated in 
and knit into the Passion of Our Lord. In other words, it would be 
inconceivable that the Redeemer should not be endowed with perfect 
knowledge of all those on whose behalf He suffered and died. 
Hence, the knowledge and wisdom of the man Christ has been so 
widened and strengthened that it embraces all that belongs to His 
office. The past and the future were therefore present to Christ’s 
mind quite as much as the events of His daily experience. 

It is in this universal knowledge of Our Lord that we must look 
for the basis of the objective reality of our works of atonement as 
well as in the essential independence of space and time of the whole 
supernatural order. “Christ died once for our sins, the just for the 
unjust: that He might offer us to God, being put to death indeed in 
the flesh, but enlivened in the spirit” (I Peter, iii. 18). 

Whatever Christ was meant to suffer, He suffered once: “In that 
He died to sin, He died once” (Rom., vi. 10). All His sufferings 
were condensed or concentrated within the space of the thirty and a 
few odd years that He spent upon this earth. The mighty shout that 
rang out over the heights of Golgotha ere He gave up His soul into 
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the hands of His Heavenly Father, was the joyful and triumphant 
Ite missa est of the long-drawn, bloody, yet most blessed liturgy of 
our redemption. Henceforth and for ever He is beyond the reach 
of pain. 

It follows, then, that when Christ complains to Saints and mystics, 
or shows Himself in pain and anguish, these pictures are only real 
or of value inasmuch as they recall the objective, real sufferings 
undergone by Our Saviour nineteen centuries ago. Then He suf- 
fered—now He is in glory. But we inflicted the pain, we had a hand 
in His passion, we added our quota to the weight of the cross. 

Now, the all-knowing and all-seeing Saviour, even whilst He suf- 
fered and toiled for us, likewise saw the compassion, the pity, the 
love of our hearts. He saw our tears of repentance, the honest 
longing of our hearts that, were it possible, would take off at least 
something from the crushing weight of His burden. All this was 
clearly and distinctly present to Him with a most vivid and intense 
actuality. Hence, at the very time when He suffered for us, He was 
also gladdened by the vision—nay, by the actual presence and enjoy- 
ment of our good works, our atonement and reparation. Here is the 
secret of the actuality of all atonement. 

We may put it this way: by reason of His independence of space 
and time, Christ has already enjoyed the full benefit of whatever the 
spirit of atonement may prompt us to undertake. But it still re- 
mains for us to do now—tempore mortalitatis nostre, as the Church 
says so beautifully in the Mass of Maundy Thursday—that which 
constitutes our share or lot in the bilateral relationship, not to say, 
contract, which is implied in the word reparation. 

Perhaps a good way to make the objective reality of reparation 
and atonement more apparent would be to compare it to an over- 
draught at the bank. A bank will pay out money, at times, within 
limits and to patrons whose financial soundness it has reason to trust, 
even if there is no actual cash deposit covering the sum advanced. 
But the client of the bank is sure to refund the money. In this way 
he has here and now the use and enjoyment of money that will only 
be completely his on the day on which he pays into the bank the sum 
advanced. The comparison, like all comparisons, must not be 
pressed, because there is more than one flaw in it; yet I think it does 
convey, to a modern reader, something of the method or procedure 
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of atonement in the spiritual order. The person to whom the money 
has been advanced must “pay in” that sum later on, for he has had 
its use and enjoyment before he was entitled to it. In like manner— 
or rather somewhat after this manner—owing to the range of His 
vision and knowledge, Christ Our Saviour has had the enjoyment 
of the good works inspired in us by atoning love and sympathy with 
Him. So when we undertake these works, there is objective truth 
and reality in them precisely because they are our part or share in the 
mysterious transaction. We are now “paying in” what was, so to 
speak, advanced to the Man of Sorrows whilst He was in a state of 
real, actual, physical and mental anguish. 

The comparison may appear very crude and even naive; I know it 
is quite inadequate, but it is the best means I can think of to convey 
some idea of the objectivity of atonement. The whole matter 
bristles with difficulties, and nothing is easier than to fall from the 
Charybdis of understatement into the Scylla of anthropomorphic 
exaggeration or mere sentimentality. It must be admitted that much 
in modern and contemporary religious literature dealing with this 
difficult point fails on more than one head. Let us then retain cer- 
tain fundamental facts, which are: 

Christ did suffer, but cannot suffer now; 

Even as He suffered for the sins of every individual, so He was 
gladdened, at the very time of His Passion, by the vision of that 
which love and pity would inspire us to do in order to mitigate or 
lessen, if possible, the crushing weight of His cross. 

If so homely a presentment of the matter be permissible, we might 
say that at the very time when, by our sins, we smote one cheek of 
Our Saviour’s face, we stroked and smoothed the other by those 
works of reparation, penance, atonement which pity and love now in- 
spire us to undertake for His sake. 


Ill. Reparation in the Early Liturgy 


I think it is no exaggeration to say that, at least in the old liturgy, 
there is very little, if anything at all, pointing to the attitude of mind 
which has just been described. No doubt, the Christians of every 
age must have been acquainted with ideas such as these, but we do 
not know enough about their personal prayer, as distinct from the 
public liturgy, to draw any conclusion concerning this matter. I 
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think it is right to say that the stress laid on individual atonement is 
a comparatively modern attitude. As regards the liturgy, there are 
no very definite texts bearing on the matter apart from the Office 
of the Sacred Heart and kindred feasts, which are all of compara- 
tively recent institution. In this respect the revelations of St. Mar- 
garet Mary initiated a movement which has not even yet attained its 
full momentum. The whole of the private devotional life of the 
faithful has been profoundly influenced by this spirit. And what is 
even more remarkable, this spirit is the main idea that runs through 
the whole of the new Office and the new Mass recently composed and 
imposed on the whole Church. 

As I said above, it would not be correct to say that reparation, as 
we conceive it, was neither known to nor practised by the generations 
that have gone before us, but it had certainly not risen to the surface 
of Catholic devotion and piety as it has today. Apart from the secret 
influence of the Holy Spirit who never ceases to prompt the Catholic 
Church, an explanation of the spread of this attitude may be sought 
in the fact that, speaking quite in general and subject to correction, 
modern piety shows an unmistakable tendency to dwell on those 
aspects of religion, or those features of Our Lord’s work and per- 
sonality, that makes a strong appeal to the emotions. In this field 
there has been undoubtedly a vast amount of emotionalism—not that 
feeling has not its rightful place and its very real value in the re- 
ligious sphere. If we can put this tendency or this attitude on its 
proper theological basis, we shall have done far more for this most 
excellent practice than could be achieved by perfervid appeals to the 
imagination and to sentiment. Once we understand its place and 
function in the life of the Church, we shall be in a better position to 
appreciate the spirit of the devotion to the Sacred Heart and to de- 
rive from it the plentiful fruits of sanctification promised by Our 
Lord to all who should honor His heart as the symbol and the organ 
of the saving love with which the Redeemer is animated towards the 
human race. 





CAN WE CUT THE COST OF OUR SCHOOLS? 


By Pauw E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D. 


At the call of President Hoover the Citizens’ Conference on the 
Crisis in Education met in Washington, D. C., January 5 and 6, 
1933. The chief executive of the nation called the seventy members 
from many walks in life to consider the educational situation that 
was rapidly becoming acute. Announcement that the schools were 
closed to 90,000 Alabama children after January 1 put the crisis in 
concrete terms. At the opening of the Conference President Hoover 
made a short and trenchant address. He said in part: “Our Nation 
faces the acute responsibility of providing a right-of-way for the 
American child. In spite of our economic, social and governmental 
difficulties, our future citizens must be built up now. We may delay 
other problems now, but we cannot delay the day-to-day care and in- 
struction of our children. . .. We must not encroach upon the schools 
or reduce the opportunity of the child, through the school, to develop 
adequate citizenship. There is no safety for our Republic without 
the education of youth. . . . Those in charge of the schools must be 
willing to face conditions as they are, to cooperate in discarding all 
unnecessary expenditures, to analyze all procedures, and to carry 
forward on a solid basis of economy. But the schools must be car- 
ried on. . . . The proper care and training of our children is more 
important than any other process that is carried on by our Govern- 
ment. If we are to continue to educate our children, we must keep 
and sustain our teachers and our schools.” 

It is a truism to say that every school system can examine itself 
from within to determine whether or not there are useless expendi- 
tures. Every business concern does this. Why not schools? The 
government of the nation gives an example that may be well fol- 
lowed. Examination of expenditures enabled the Federal Govern- 
ment to save thousands of dollars yearly through the purchase of the 
single item of paper clips in larger quantities. The Post Office De- 
partment effected a considerable saving through the omission of blue 
stripes on mail bags and by decreasing the size of mail order applica- 
tion blanks. Improved production of postal cards and money orders 
effected additional saving. Stuart Chase, in his recent book ‘The 
Tragedy of Waste,” has coined a new word, “Illth,”” meaning the 
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useless waste of wealth. There is much dlth in America, in govern- 
ment affairs, in big business, in private corporations. We may add 
that the schools are not without illth. 

The Conference on the Crisis in Education summarized their de- 


liberations in a series of Forty Recommendations. We may find 
contradictions in some of these recommendations, prepared as they 
were by several distinct committees, but in the main they represent 
the best analysis, the best diagnosis of the present distressful situa- 
tion. The Conference lays it down as a principle, in the first place, 
that education is a fundamental obligation of public policy, related 
inseparably to long-term economic conditions. The Catholic Church 
has from her very foundation accepted this obligation. Only utter 
incapacity to continue longer in the work would force her out of the 
field of education. In the United States the prudence of our bishops 
has committed us to the parish school system as now established. 
We doubt the advisability of any discontinuance of the system even 
in the hope of securing eventually substantial help from the State for 
the conduct of our schools. The education of children is a part of 
the divine mission of the Church, and she will ever remain loyal to 
che trust reposed in her by her Divine Founder. 

One of the main problems facing educational authorities today is 
the adjustment of school costs to long-term economic conditions 
with no damage to the child. We can contemplate the improvement 
of techniques and procedures in the interest of economy, but we may 
never act as if education were a luxury to be foregone under stress 
of a financial depression. Education is not a luxury but a necessity. 
The growth of the child cannot be halted during an economic emer- 
gency. The need of our growing children is a constant quantity and 
should be accorded a high degree of priority among the services ren- 
dered to the body politic. 

The Conference recommends the reorganization and consolidation 
of school districts. There is a lesson in this recommendation that 
Catholic educators may read as they run. The efficiency of the parish 
school system is impaired in many places by a multiplicity of schools 
within the limits of a single parish. A thorough business reorgani- 
zation would point the way to elimination of this duplication of 
effort. 
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In the tenth of their recommendations the Conference appeals for 
State aid to crippled communities, and for the elimination of in- 
jurious curtailments. “We believe that there are many areas in 
America that are poor in school children that can afford to con- 
tribute their quota to meeting the emergency.” It may not be amiss 
to say in this connection that the State extends aid as a social service 
and should therefore have regard for 100 per cent of the distressed. 
If an established parish school is financially crushed, it is an eco- 
nomic mistake for the State to allow it to cease operation. The truth 
of this is conceded by the action taken in many local districts where 
school boards have contrived a means to extend financial aid to a dis- 
tressed parish school. 

There is no question that economic recovery will be promoted by 
raising the volume of income and purchasing power. Increased in- 
come and purchasing power will be reflected at once in large volun- 
tary contributions for the support of parish schools. But the wisest 
of economists cannot devise a plan to effect this happy result. Eco- 
nomic recovery, we are told, will be a very gradual process. In the 
meantime we deplore the injudicious and unwise reduction of educa- 
tional programs, sometimes climaxed by the closing of a school. The 
Conference opposes the shortening of the school year. This limits 
the educational opportunity of the child and is in the long run neither 
educationally nor economically profitable. We may here assert that 
the American school year has been cut to the irreducible minimum. 
The average school term in the United States is 173 days; the aver- 
age in France is 200 days; in England and Sweden, 210; while in 
Germany and Denmark the school year numbers 246 days. 

No educator will advocate an increase of the teaching load beyond 
reasonable standards. But we must not beg the question. What is a 
reasonable standard? Certainly the traditional standard is some- 
what honored in the breach. We have in the present school year, 
according to the estimate of the U. S. Office of Education, 384,000 
more students in the primary and secondary schools of our country 
than in 1932. At the same time it is estimated that we have 14,000 
fewer teachers in 1933 than in 1932. This means that the teaching 
load has been appreciably increased. There are educators who say 
that the teaching load can safely be doubled over the traditional 
standard. We are faced with a choice of a larger teaching load or 
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half-time instruction for many thousands of pupils. We must de- 
velop new techniques of instruction whereby the pupil-teacher ratio 
can be increased from its present figure considerably upward. One 
writer suggests that we employ expert teachers at larger salaries for 
greatly increased classes and give each of the experts an educational 
interne. Financial urgency demands new techniques that will permit 
larger classes with even greater efficiency of product than is now 
achieved. 

An experiment in Hamtramck, Michigan, gave teachers a class 
load of seventy without sacrifice of efficiency of teaching or efficiency 
of product. Perhaps the future may see ten teachers, educational ex- 
perts, care for the needs of 1,000 pupils. Certainly any adjustment 
of the pupil-teacher ratio must take into account the ability of the 
teacher and the help afforded her through supervision, the provisions 
for exceptional pupils and the methods for grouping pupils. 

In many of the special subjects such as art, music, and the manual 
and domestic arts, it has been customary to assign smaller than stand- 
ard classes to each teacher. There is no good reason for this dis- 
tinction. The size of classes in all special subjects, says the Con- 
ference, should be made as large as that of the average academic 
class. The reduction in these classes has acted as a boomerang ; when 
the clamor for decreased costs arose, the public thought first of these 
special subjects. Many hard-pressed cities have cut special-subject 
classes as a first step toward economy. In the platoon type of school 
organization it is accepted as a principle that larger classes in these 
subjects can be effectively conducted. Advocates of the platoon 
school claim that it is a remedy for the present financial stress in edu- 
cation. They claim that the platoon school affords better and fuller 
use of building space, lower operating costs, and easier supervision 
of the special subjects. 

The Conference is of the opinion that in secondary schools labora- 
tory periods should be of the same length as periods for other sub- 
jects. If the arbitrary requirements of accrediting agencies demand 
double periods for laboratory work, these requirements should be 
modified. The always original Governor Murray of Oklahoma 
scouts the requirements of the North Central Association and ad- 
vocates the adoption of an all-inclusive Oklahoma policy in meeting 
educational needs and costs. He asks also that the faculty devote 
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eight hours a day to school work. This increase in the length of the 
school day, he tells us, will eliminate thirty per cent of the professors 
and effect a saving of thirty per cent of the school fund. Much legis- 
lation recently proposed in State legislatures indicates that economy is 
the biggest public need today, excepting only police and health pro- 
tection. Even education takes a second place. 

Teachers will be pleased to hear that the Conference advises all 
possible economies in school costs before attempting a readjustment 
of teachers’ salaries. We may with less prejudice to the great work 
of education postpone building construction or increase the pupil- 
teacher ratio; but any reduction in the teacher’s salary has a bad 
effect upon the teacher’s morale. When a reduction becomes neces- 
sary, it should be made in proportion to the reduction in the cost of 
living for the individual teacher. Many authorities advocate a 
higher standard minimum for teachers throughout the country. 
Equality of educational opportunity for all is a principle of Amer- 
ican education. It is impossible to preserve this equality of oppor- 
tunity where a dual system of schools gives the teachers of negroes 
in some of our Southern States an average annual salary of only 
$388, while the average annual salary for teachers in the white rural 
schools is $945. The Conference quotes cases of negro rural teachers 
receiving as low as $200 annually. 

We may sum up the whole situation by saying that economic stress 
now demands that we secure real saving wherever that can be done 
without harm to essential educational standards. Certainly there is 
a variety of ways through which the effective utilization of school 
plants can be increased. The platoon school makes use of all the 
rooms of the building during all the hours of the school day. The 
twelve-month school year plan employs the school building through- 
out the year. This plan has recently been put into effect in Am- 
bridge and Aliquippa. Every child of school age is required to 
attend school during nine months of the year. The four terms of 
three months each are arranged in such a way that the pupil may 
take his vacation during the term or season chosen or assigned to 
him, without detriment to his progress in class. This twelve-month 
plan may eventually provide a remedy for the terrific congestion that 
cripples effective teaching procedure in many parish schools of our 
large cities. The plan may likewise appeal to the pastor whose school 
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is large enough to accommodate only seventy-five per cent or less of 
the children of the parish. 

‘ At first blush it may seem to be a measure of true economy to cur- 
tail building programs, but equality of educational opportunity may 
demand the erection of additional buildings to care for annual in- 
creases in the number of children enrolled. Any curtailment of 
building programs contributes to unemployment, and unemployment 
begets further distress. The Conference calls attention to the fact 
that unit costs are probably at a minimum at the present time. If a 
given community is able to appropriate money for necessary build- 
ing programs, there is perhaps no better time than the present. 
Heroic pastors who have striven for years to collect a building fund 
may now have the courage to carry their plans into effect at a con- 
siderable saving in capital outlay. Many of the remaining recom- 
mendations of the Conference are more apropos to the parish school 
situation. Any talks on the economic running of the school given 
to a Catholic pastor under present conditions might be summarized 
in the single sentence: “Do as you have been doing, only more so.” 
Perhaps in many of the remaining suggestions we may be accused 
of carrying coals to Newcastle. But we follow the order of sugges- 
tions given by the Conference. 

Prevent deterioration through timely repairs. Watch plumbing 
fixtures and eliminate all leaks in water lines. Experts estimate that 
a sixteenth-inch aperture wastes 204,000 gallons of water per year. 
Avoid construction mistakes, such as a steep gable roof, excessive 
trim or trim in special sizes, inaccessible plumbing, inflexible electric 
circuits and building plans that will not meet changing conditions or 
expansions. We cannot place implicit trust in all architects. Many 
architects who are experts in certain types of construction fail miser- 
ably in the erection of a standard school building. We can now get 
competent advice on building from the National Advisory Council 
on School Building Problems, recently organized under the auspices 
of the United States Office of Education. 

It is difficult to keep the school premises free from throwable ma- 
terials, but we must attempt to do this if we wish to eliminate glass 
breakage. Chicago’s glass bill for one year totalled $162,000, an 
amount sufficient to pay the annual salaries of the teachers of Mount 
Clemens, Mich. In each of 101 Chicago schools, $562 or more was 
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spent for broken glass. But the generous-hearted pastor knows that 
the children must have a playground; frequently the only playground 
available is the small space immediately adjacent to his school. An 
appeal to the children to codperate in preventing all unnecessary 
damage to the school premises frequently results in reduced bills for 
glass breakage. Certainly the school that professes to form char- 
acter should be successful in inducing pupils to care for public 
property. 

The Conference advises school authorities to study the purchase, 
distribution and utilization of fuel and other supplies, to standardize 
janitorial work, to train all employees to effective performance of 
their respective tasks, and finally to hire only needed employees. It 
recommends likewise codperative plans of purchasing supplies and 
equipment. In the parish school system it is extremely difficult to 
develop a plan for centralized purchasing of supplies and equipment, 
but many commercial firms will agree to give individual parishes the 
benefit of wholesale prices when their products are recommended as 
standard for the schools of a diocese. An excess of printed forms, 
sometimes serving only for scratch paper, is a source of useless ex- 
pense. A small number of standard forms will promote economy 
and efficiency. We advocate strongly the purchase of all supplies, 
including even such incidentals as pens and pencils, by the school 
rather than by the parents of the children. Where possible the parish 
school should supply free textbooks to all children. Cost experts 
estimate that only two cents of the school dollar is expended on text- 
books. The parish school is sometimes made odious to the poor or 
indifferent Catholic, when the parent rather than the parish is called 
upon to purchase the textbooks of the children. 

We maintain the dignity of the parish school system by persever- 
ing in the conduct of high schools in the face of the depression. Any 
complete system of schools must lead the child from the kindergarten 
to the university. The Conference looks upon the general scheme of 
higher education as a principal, productive asset, providing equality 
of opportunity in American life and furnishing leaders of our com- 
plex industrial and social life. The Editor of the Brooklyn 
Tablet speaks eloquently of the apathy of Catholics towards higher 
education. He complains bitterly that our high schools and colleges 
are not supported by the Catholic public as they should be. But the 
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pastor who has endured every sacrifice to establish a parish high 
school is conscious of its tremendous power for good. Certainly our 
ideal of education should not fall below that of the Conference; 
these men, many of them not educators, agree that the efficient, 
economic operation and adaptation of popular education at all levels 
are fundamental obligations of the American State. They make a 
plea for public confidence in present educational institutions and that 
no unnecessary reduction be made in present educational oppor- 
tunities. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Under What Conditions May Religious Sisters and Other 
Persons Gain the Jubilee Indulgence This Year? 


Question: The Apostolic Constitution under date of January 30, 1933, 
allows certain people to gain the Indulgences of the Holy Year without 
having to go to Rome. If the Ordinary of the diocese does not send out 
formal notice of the above privilege and lays down no rules for special works 
of piety or charity, etc., could any of the privileged persons or the dying 
gain the special Holy Year Indulgence if they fulfill the works specified 
by the confessor? SOGGARTH. 


Answer: The cited Constitution enumerates several classes of 
people who can gain the Jubilee Indulgence and the other concessions 
of the Jubilee this year. All Sisterhoods, their boarding students in 
academies and colleges, those employed in hospitals, working men, 
and others whom we enumerated in the April issue of THE 
HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW (page 748), can all gain the 
Jubilee favors this year. The Apostolic Constitution, however, pre- 
scribes that in place of the visits to the Roman Basilicas the Ordi- 
naries should either in person or through the confessors prescribe 
other works of piety or charity, accommodating the good works to 
be performed to the condition of the persons and to the circum- 
stances of place and time. From the text of the Constitution it is 
evident that the confessor has no authority to prescribe the good 
works to be performed instead of the visits of the Roman Basilicas ; 
either the Ordinary must himself assign the good works to be per- 
formed or he must authorize the confessors to do so. 


The Eight-Day Sanctuary Candle 


Question: Kindly tell us whether a wax candle as a substitute for oil in 
the sanctuary lamp is lawful. Enclosed article by a priest is misleading. I 
cannot see how the use of such a candle is “a gross transgression of the 
rubrics of the Church,” since no one can now use pure olive oil, and other 
oils are themselves a substitute. Now that such a candle has been manu- 
factured, why not use it? No doubt, quite a few of our Catholic candle 
firms are making sanctuary candles with 90% of paraffine wax. Those 
candles should be condemned, not all sanctuary candles. What is to be 
said in the matter? SACERDOS. 


Answer: We have written on this subject repeatedly. The article 
referred to by our correspondent is from the pen of Father A. G. 
Quille, and severely condemns the use of the eight-day sanctuary 
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candle, which, he says, usually contains 90% of paraffine wax. It is 
true that the Church wants either pure olive oil or bees wax for the 
sanctuary lamp, as Canon 1271 prescribes. However, the same 
Canon permits the Ordinaries to sanction the use of other oils, which 
should in so far as possible be vegetable oils. The manufacturers 
are not deceiving anyone, we believe, for they do not sell the eight- 
day candle as a mixture of olive oil and pure bees wax; they admit 
that the candles contain a mixture of other waxes. They do sell a 
sanctuary candle which contains at least 51% of bees wax, but the 
price is prohibitive to most churches ; wherefore, the cheaper mixture 
of olive oil, bees wax and other waxes is used by thousands of 
churches. This is being done with at least the tacit consent of the 
Ordinaries, who surely know as well as we do that the usual sanctu- 
ary candle is not a mixture of olive oil and bees wax but largely a 
mixture of other waxes. The question is whether the Ordinaries 
have authority to permit the use of other materials than bees wax 
and olive oil. There are several canonists who express the opinion 
that the Code of Canon Law has not abolished the faculty which 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites gave to the Ordinaries on Febru- 
ary 23, 1916, and that is general enough, we believe, to authorize 
them to permit the use of the compound which is used in many 
churches for the sanctuary lamp. 


Application of Pauline Privilege on Death Bed 


Question: Two unbaptized people got married and were divorced after 
a few years. A Catholic woman, single at the time, civilly marries the 
unbaptized divorced man. In dangerous illness of the man the civil law 
wife calls the priest, and the man says that he is willing to become a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church. Since there is real danger of death, he 
requests to be baptized at once, and have his marriage validated for the 
sake of his wife and a couple of small children. His former wife has 
remarried and he does not know where she lives at present. 

Can the confessor rectify the marriage on the death bed because there 
is no time to take up the case with the Ordinary, and the interpellation is 
morally speaking impossible? CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Canon 1044 cannot be applied in the case. The reason 
is that faculty to dispense with impediments is restricted by that 
Canon to impediments of ecclesiastical law. The impediment of 
the prior marriage bond is an impediment of divine law. Where- 
fore we conclude that in reference to this case the confessor has no 
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authority to rectify the marriage by the application of the Pauline 
Privilege. The Ordinary must intervene in the application of the 
Pauline Privilege; the pastor, confessor, or any other priest may not 
declare the convert who was married in infidelity to be free to marry 
in the Church without the authority of the Ordinary of the convert. 
Even in those cases in which the law of the Code dispenses from 
the interpellation, the Ordinary alone can declare that the party is 
free to marry in the Church. The extent of the dispensation from 
the interpellation granted by Canon 1125 is not clear, and commen- 
tators on the Code are not explicit in their interpretation. In gen- 
eral, it seems that they agree concerning the impossibility to ques- 
tion the unbaptized party because his whereabouts are unknown, and 
that therefore the Ordinary after a summary investigation concern- 
ing the impossibility to locate the party may dispense with the 
interpellation. 


Theological Basis for Precept of the Church to Support 
the Work of the Church 

Question: In my announcements or appeals for contributions towards the 
maintenance of the parish I have frequently and with good effect used the 
words of St. James: “Faith without good works is dead.” Of late, to stir 
up the otherwise devout churchgoers, I amplified this appeal by saying: 
“Prayer and faith without good works are dead.” Now comes a visiting 
priest, reads the announcement in my Sunday announcements, and claims 
that this amplification is not good theology. However, I did not give this 
statement as a quotation from Scripture but as a general common sense 
appeal. Secondly, did not Christ Himself say: “Not everyone that saith 
Lord, Lord, will enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the 
will of My Father who is in heaven, will enter the kingdom of heaven”? 
To contribute to all the needs of the Church is commanded by one of her 
precepts, and also plainly is the will and wish of God according to right 
reasoning. Again, prayer like faith, or prayer and faith, will not save 
us unless we obey the ten commandments and the precepts of the Church. 
This obedience commands wholehearted support on the part of all those 
who are able to give. Prayer and faith without other obligatory good 
works are dead and will not save us. Without minimizing faith or prayer 
which are good in themselves, emphasis is placed on the other requirements 
of pleasing God and aiding His work on earth. I do therefore claim that 
the statement I made is theologically correct. Your comment will be 
highly appreciated. PASTOR. 


Answer: The statement is theologically correct. One could add 
any number of other good works and add that it is all of no avail if 
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one did neglect to fulfill even one of the grave obligations he has 
towards God. The complete service that God demands necessitates 
the complying with all serious obligations we have towards Him. 
The love of God, the esteem for God and for His holy will, demands 
that one be willing and ready to do all that God commands. We 
know that the legitimate precepts of the Church are the same as 
God’s precepts ; the legitimate laws of the civil authority are the same 
as God’s laws; the legitimate orders of any superior to his subjects 
are the same as God’s orders. There is sufficient teaching in the 
Sacred Scriptures to establish those points. However, when it comes 
to the precise question whether the precept of the Church concern- 
ing the obligation to support one’s parish is a grave obligation, it is 
not at all clear that the obligation is a grave one for each individual 
to contribute according to his means. If it is not certain that the 
obligation is grave, the priest appealing for support of the parish 
may not speak of the obligation in such a manner as to say or imply 
that those who do not contribute according to their means are 
jeopardizing their salvation. Some pastors might feel inclined to 
say, if that is so, we might as well give up the attempt to procure 
the necessary funds to make the parish a going concern. Be that as 
it may, we must be truthful, and the truth is that the assertion that 
each Catholic in parishes like those in the United States is bound 
by a grave obligation to contribute according to his means, cannot 
be established from any law of the Church, as the law stands at 
present. 

When the Code speaks of the duty to maintain the parish church 
(cfr. Canon 1186, n. 2), it admits that the burden falls on the people 
of the parish when there are no other means for its maintenance, but 
we should exhort them to contribute according to their means, not 
force them (that is, demand by grave obligation of conscience). 
Again, when the Code speaks of the building and maintenance of 
parochial schools, it says that the faithful should not omit to give a 
helping hand according to their means (cfr. Canon 1379, §3). Here 
again the Code refrains from imposing a severe precept. The Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (n.292) severely condemns those 
priests who deny absolution to the faithful who do not want to give 
anything in the collection (qui nolint collectis stipem dare, ad quam 
sub peccato gravi teneri non constet). This does not mean that 
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there never is a grave obligation, but it seems to rest more on the 
parish in the aggregate than on the individual members, because at 
present there is no ecclesiastical law determining the obligation of 
the individual members of a parish. “So long as the obligation of 
the individual is not fixed by law,” says Kenrick, “we do not dare to 
hold guilty of mortal sin those who refuse to give their proportionate 
share so long as there is no danger that because of this neglect the 
priests are in want and the other people of the parish are unduly 
burdened. Those, however, who through avarice refuse to con- 
tribute anything under the circumstances which we have indicated, 
seem to be guilty of mortal sin and unworthy of sacramental absolu- 
tion, for they violate the law of Christ concerning the support of 
the ministers of the Gospel, and they expose themselves and others 
to the danger of their salvation’ (cfr. Sabetti, “Theol. Moralis,” 
n. 343). 

While uncertainty as to the income of a parish is unsatisfactory, 
and a fair taxation graduated according to the wages or salaries and 
other sources of income could perhaps be determined and prescribed, 
the Church has not seen fit to do so. The people are averse to taxa- 
tion, for they are already heavily taxed by the federal and the state 
governments, not to speak of county and municipal taxes, and it 
would irritate the people still more if a church tax were established. 


Parishioners of Language Parishes 


Question: Would you be so kind as to answer the meaning of the national 
parish? Your polite way of calling these “language parishes” is very edify- 
ing and pleasing to every priest. Is it proper to say that only one certain 
particular race may belong to one of such parishes? Are not parishes estab- 
lished ratione loci and ratione lingua? If people of other extraction frequent 
those churches, may the pastor have a legal claim on them? May Spaniards, 
Mexicans, Filipinos, etc., belong together in one parish? Surely such 
parishes are not then based on racial inheritance. The same applies to 
Poles and Slavs who understand each other’s language. The name national 
does not seem to express the proper status of such parishes. 

Pastor. 


Answer: It matters little what we call the parishes that are erected 
for other than English-speaking people. The Code calls them both 
language parishes and national, and it does not matter, for all it 
wishes to say is that the parishes of the recognized common language 
of a country are divided according to territory. For the Catholic 
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people of the various foreign languages a territorial division of 
parishes would not, as a rule, be practical unless it happened that in a 
certain section of a State nearly all the people spoke one and the same 
foreign language, in which case a territorial division would, of 
course, be possible. 

If in a town there is an English-speaking parish and only one 
other foreign language parish (e.g., for the Polish people), and there 
are some families of other foreign languages, one cannot say that 
all the other non-English-speaking families and persons belong to 
the Polish parish. The English-speaking parish is territorial; the 
foreign language parishes are what may be called personal parishes. 
If, in the examples given by our correspondent, the one parish is to 
embrace the various families of non-English-speaking people, it is 
the Ordinary’s business to say what should be done. If the bishop 
wishes, for instance, that the pastor of the Spanish language parish 
takes care of the Mexicans, Filipinos, and others who can make 
themselves understood in the Spanish language better than in the 
English language, the bishop surely can prescribe what is best under 
the circumstances. It is he who has to see that the people are af- 
forded an opportunity for Catholic instruction and for reception of 
the Sacraments. 


The Suspension “ex Informata Conscientia” 


Question: Has the bishop authority ex informata conscientia to deprive 
a priest of his faculties over a long period of time, deny him maintenance, 
and have his name taken out of The Catholic Directory? 

Has he the right to refuse the said priest any communications with him 
either personally or in writing by telling him that he would have nothing 
to do with him? Is the bishop not bound by the Canon Law to support 
the priest if he be in want? Is there no obligation in justice to make 
good for the support that was denied the priest for several years? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: The general rule is that he who is punished is told why 
he is punished and is given a chance to defend himself (that is, prove 
that he is not guilty at all, or that he is not guilty to the extent 
charged against him). This is elementary justice; we would need 
no Canon Law to state that much. The suspension ex informata 
conscientia is an altogether unusual procedure. The rules governing 
the same are given in Canons 2186-2194. The Code warns that it is 
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not to be made use of except in those cases where the regular proce- 
dure cannot be instituted without great difficulty. It also declares 
that the suspension can, as a rule, be inflicted only in case of occult 
offenses (cfr. exception in Canon 2191, §3). 

It may lead to great injustice to rely on the testimony of some 
one person testifying to an occult offense and immediately proceed 
against the offender with the unusual kind of suspension. Unless 
a priest has been very wicked and is publicly known for his un- 
priestly character, it is not possible under the law for the bishop to 
refuse to have anything to do with him. Read Canon 2189 and see 
how the Code upholds the right of the one suspended from office 
to get some portion at least of the revenue of that office, though 
part of it is lost in favor of the one who has to attend to the office 
while the priest is suspended. If the priest has not ceased to lead 
a clerical life, he cannot be deprived of the maintenance due to the 
clergy. Those who deprive him unjustly of it are bound in justice 
to make restitution. Canon 2194 gives the priest the right of re- 
course to the Holy See, in which case the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council will examine into the justice of the procedure. 


STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















CASUS MORALIS 


The Renewal of Consent 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—Father Affabilis, who prides himself on the tact with which 
he handles difficult situations, is particularly skillful in the revalidation 
of mixed marriages characterized by the intransigeance of the non- 
Catholic party. Thus, he very carefully refrains from saying that their 
union is illicit and invalid; he does not even imply it needs to be made 
valid, but uses the softer, equivocal expression: “It should be blessed.” 
He explains that the law binds the Catholic party rather than the non- 
Catholic, and that, whether right or wrong, the Catholic Church is 
consistent in her practice of what she preaches. Further, he absolves 
the non-Catholic party of all blame in the matter, and urges most 
suavely, in view of the deep affection for the erring Catholic consort, 
that this formality of church law be complied with so that this same 
Catholic party may resume his or her Catholic duties. Seldom does his 
persuasive power failof its effect and his praise is heard on all sides 
among the laity. Among his clerical brethren he is not so much in 
favor, since his success in numerous instances has been constructed into 
a criticism of their less diplomatic efforts at revalidation. Father Syl- 
vestris in particular has taken him to task about a particular case of 
revalidation of a marriage doubly invalid by defect of form and from 
the impediment of disparity of worship. From witnesses above sus- 
picion Father Sylvestris is informed that the non-Catholic party held 
most obstinately to his conviction that the only binding marriage cere- 
mony is the civil formality and, that once attended to, nothing else mat- 
ters nor can anything done later effect any change. He argues, there- 
fore, that in this case Father Affabilis with all his suavity did not re- 
validate the marriage, since he not only failed to obtain a new act of the 
will, consenting in a marriage recognized as invalid from the beginning, 
but probably did not even make sure of the continuance of the former 
consent given in the civil ceremony. As a final shot, Father Sylvestris 
notes that Father Affabilis’ technique does not even assure the proper 
application of the sanatio in radice. After Father Affabilis had re- 
covered from the quite natural indignation caused by this assault, he 
consults the theologians, living and dead, in order to form or reform 
his conscience as the case demands. 


Solution—(1) On impulse, we would incline towards commend- 
ing Father Affabilis for his kindly approach to non-Catholics and 
regretting that only too many of his brethren of the cloth lack this 
gift—to the undoing of their most zealous efforts. But there comes 
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to mind the saying of that most zealous missionary, St. Vincent of 
Paul: “Be as condescending as you please, as long as God is not 
offended.” In other words, we must abide by principles, not by a 
weak yielding to the prejudices of others. Now, in the matter of 
revalidating marriages invalid by reason of an impediment we have 
the very clear directions of the Church in Canons 1133 sqq. of the 
Code. The first of the Canons reads: “To revalidate a marriage 
invalid by reason of a diriment impediment, it is required that the 
impediment either cease or be dispensed from, and that consent be 
renewed at least by the party conscious of the impediment.” In its 
second paragraph it notes that this renewal of consent is required for 
validity by ecclesiastical law. Canon 1134 defines this renewal of 
consent more fully: “Renewal of consent must be a new act of the 
will in the marriage recognized as invalid from the beginning.” Fur- 
ther in Canon 1135, §1, we have another direction: “If the impedi- 
ment is public, the consent must be renewed by both parties accord- 
ing to the form prescribed by law” (1.¢., ordinarily before the parish- 
priest of the place and two witnesses, etc.). It follows, therefore, 
that Father Affabilis is open to criticism in not informing the parties, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, that their marriage was invalid, and 
that their consent, no matter how sufficient of itself in the previous 
ceremony, will not rectify their union. For mere continuance in con- 
sent previously given is not a new act of the will. As Cardinal 
Gasparri points out, “it is clearly evident that de facto this new act 
of the will is not placed save in the persuasion or doubt of nullity’’ 
(De Matrimonio, 1904, II. n. 1398). Touching on the statement of 
the Canon that ‘the marriage is recognized as invalid from the be- 
ginning,’ it is manifest, as the same learned Cardinal points out in 
the later editions of his work, that for the new act of the will the 
parties must at least hypothetically recognize the invalidity of the 
union and be willing to do whatever is necessary to rectify their 
union. The Canon seemingly does not demand more, but it demands 
at least that. Thus Capello (Epitome, II, n. 450) and other theo- 
logians. In view of this law, if the case for which Fr. Sylvestris 
criticized Fr. Affabilis has been reported accurately, it is most un- 
likely that the revalidation was effected. Given the non-Catholic’s 
attitude towards marriage, it is wellnigh incredible that, in submit- 
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ting to a ceremony before the priest, he made a new act of the will 
to renew consent even hypothetically. 

(2) But Fr. Sylvestris exaggerates in saying that Fr. Affabilis 
did not even make sure of the continuance of the former consent. 
The Code in Canon 1093 states: “Even though a marriage was 
contracted invalidly by reason of an impediment, the consent given is 
presumed to endure until it be established that it has been revoked.” 
And that suffices for the application of the sanatio in radice, which 
includes, over and above the dispensation from or cessation of the 
impediment, a further dispensation from the law requiring renewal 
of consent. Yet, Fr. Sylvestris, while giving the wrong reason, may 
be only too near the truth. Consent normally perseveres as long as 
the parties cohabit, and even thereafter; yet, it is to be feared that 
many non-Catholics in contracting marriage do not give such mari- 
tal consent as is required by natural and divine law and so succinctly 
described in Canon 1081, §2: “An act of the will whereby both 
parties deliver and accept the perpetual and exclusive right over the 
body for acts of their nature suited to the procreation of children.” 
And again by way of application in the later Canon 1086, §2: “But 
if either party or both by a positive act of the will exclude marriage 
itself, or all right to the conjugal act, or any essential property of 
marriage, the marriage is invalid.” The clauses of these Canons 
should give every priest pause when he is called on to witness the 
marriage or revalidate the union of a Catholic with a non-Catholic. 
For it is notorious that many non-Catholics have no higher concept 
of marriage than a legal union, dissoluble by divorce, not obliging to 
fidelity while it lasts; and particularly the only notion they have of 
intercourse is that vitiated by unnatural contraceptive practices. 
Hence the need to instruct them carefully and forcefully in every 
case that the only adequate and sufficient marital consent is in the 
transfer and acceptance of the right to natural and normal inter- 
course and no other; a right which is to last until death dissolves 
the bond of marriage; a right further which excludes any infidelity, 
still less promiscuity. Unless such exact instruction be given, there 
is no assurance that true marital consent is exchanged, and in cases 
of revalidation not even a sanatio in radice is certainly effective. 

(3) Finally, while the Code is very explicit on the nature of the 
renewal of consent in the revalidation of a marriage invalid by a 
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diriment impediment, it is concise to terseness about those invalid by 
defect of form. Thus Canon 1137: “A marriage invalid by defect 
of form, that it may be made valid, must be contracted anew in the 
legitimate form.” But from the following Canon 1139, which deals 
with the sanatio im radice as applicable to marriages invalid either 
from a diriment impediment or by defect of form, without further 
distinction beyond dispensation from or cessation of the impediment, 
it cannot be questioned that the same renewal of consent is demanded 
in either case for simple revalidation, since it is the same ecclesias- 
tical law which is dispensed from in both instances in the application 
of the sanatio. 

(4) To sum up, let Fr. Affabilis in the future make sure that the 
parties in a marriage to be revalidated make a new act of the will, 
directed to giving such consent here and now as is required at least 
hypothetically to assure the revalidation of their union. Where this 
is unattainable, a sanatio is the only safe procedure. And further 
let him assure himself in all cases of revalidation or sanatio that the 
proper consent is or has been given as described in the Canons cited 
above (1081 and 1086). As to the past where the matter is doubt- 
ful, because of the inconveniences arising he is permitted in many 
cases to leave the parties in good faith. But where there is a grave 
reason to doubt that he effected the revalidation, he should quite 
properly petition for a sanatio in radice. It will be granted, inas- 
much as all theologians give such cases as calling for this remedy. 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
Non-Catholic Churches and Birth Control 


Reverend Editors: 

In his article “Moral Causes of Catholic Leakage” in the April issue 
of THE HoMILETIC AND PAsToRAL REVIEW the Reverend Dr. John A. 
O’Brien refers to the attitude of religious groups, outside the Church, 
towards contraception. He conveys the impression, indeed states, that 
“practically all the religious organizations in America, except the 
Catholic Church” favor the qualified use of contraceptives. 

That is hardly fair, I think, to the many religious groups and semi- 
religious groups other than Catholic which have come forward cour- 
ageously and condemned the practice of contraception and have strenu- 
ously opposed any changes in the penal laws which would permit a more 
widespread commercial traffic in contraceptive articles, drugs, and 
literature. 

When bills to this end were before the last Congress, there came 
forward to oppose them the following non-Catholic religious bodies: 
the United Lutheran Church in America, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Augustana Synod, the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America and the Southern Baptist Convention, which groups represent 
congregations totalling about 5,000,000. 

In addition the following non-Catholic and interdenominational re- 
ligious organizations appeared against the bill: the International Re- 
form Federation, the Lord’s Day Alliance, the World Purity Federa- 
tion, the New York Society for the Prevention of Vice. Further, the 
following non-religious bodies registered their opposition: the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows, the National Patriotic League, the Woman 
Patriot, the Sentinels of the Republic, the Foresters of America, and 
the American Federation of Labor. The number represented in all 
these groups is very large. 

Father O’Brien speaks of the approval of birth control by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America which he describes as 
“the recognized voice of twenty-eight Protestant denominations.” 

That the Federal Council certainly is not the recognized voice of 
many of these bodies in this important matter is clearly shown by the 
storm of protest and forceful action within that body which followed 
the publication of its statement in 1931. 

Among the largest religious groups represented in the Federal Coun- 
cil are the United Lutheran Church, the Northern Baptist Convention, 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. These groups immediately made 
known their strong disapproval. 
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The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States representing half a million communicants not only protested but 
withdrew from the Federal Council and withheld its financial support. 

The Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the United Lutheran Church to withdraw. The United Lutheran 
Synod of New York took similar action as well as the Lake Erie Con- 
ference of the Missouri Lutheran Synod. The United Lutheran 
Church in the United States, while it did not withdraw from the Fed- 
eral Council, most emphatically disapproved its action. As I have stated, 
this same body has opposed the recent birth control bills in Congress. 

The Northern Baptist Convention representing a million and a half 
communicants declared in a resolution that the Federal Council had 
departed from its original purpose. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America with al- 
most two million adherents not only rebuked the Federal Council but 
overwhelmingly rejected a report of its own Commission on Marriage 
favoring birth control. 

The Methodist Protestant Church, another important group of the 
Federal Council, stated that the Council had gone on record “without 
the sanction of Methodist Protestantism.” 

It is well known that several of the American Episcopal Bishops at 
the Lambeth Conference in 1930 did not approve or support the resolu- 
tion of that Conference recommending contraception. A resolution 
patterned after that of the Lambeth Conference was tabled by the 
Brooklyn and Long Island Diocesan Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

In addition, many non-Catholics of all faiths have at one time or 
another registered their disapproval of birth control and the attempts 
to amend the laws. Bishop Warren A. Candler of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South was one of those who protested against the bills in 
the last Congress. 

These non-Catholic religious bodies together represent almost nine 
million communicants. 

Now let us turn to the other side and see just what are the non- 
Catholic religious groups which have declared in favor of birth control. 
Father O’Brien mentions the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
which is only one of three national federations of rabbis (not congrega- 
tions). These represent only the more liberal wing of the rabbis. There 
is also on record approving birth control the Federation of Jewish 
Women’s Organizations representing a membership of 100,000. These, 
as I say, represent the more liberal trend among the some four million 
Jews in the country. On the other hand Jewish opposition to the recent 
bills was also presented to the Congressional Committees. 

The Universalist General Convention in 1929 could only speak ap- 
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proval for a total group in the country of some 55,000 persons. 

There is the approval of the American Unitarian Association repre- 
senting a small group of 60,000. The General Council of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches which together include a million mem- 
bers has gone as far as approving the Federal Council report. The only 
Methodist Episcopal groups on record are the New York East Con- 
ference, the Wisconsin Conference and the Southern California Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church and a group of ministers at 
Delaware, Ohio. 

It cannot be said therefore that “practically all religious organizations 
in America except the Catholic Church have gone on record as favoring 
the qualified use of contraceptives.” The facts point otherwise. 

The advocates of contraceptive birth control and the proponents of 
the various federal and state bills to promote it, assiduously propagate 
the untruthful statement that only Catholics oppose these changes in the 
law. 

In view of this I feel it wise for Catholics to correct a very wrong and 
harmful impression and to show that the more important non-Catholic 
groups in this country are fully alive to the great dangers involved in 
contraception and its traffic, and that they have publicly and effectively 
registered their opposition. 

With regard to the League of Nations and contraception, it is not 
true, as Father O’Brien states, that the “Commission on Health and 
Hygiene of the League of Nations” has passed “a resolution in favor 
of birth control.” It is therefore not true to say that “the action of the 
Commission of the League of Nations was the last step in mobilizing 
world opinion against the stand of the Church and in stamping with the 
sanction of public approval the practice of birth control.” The League 
of Nations has taken no such step. 

The report of a small sub-committee on Maternal Health and Hygiene 
of Infants and Children of Pre-School Age was presented by the Health 
Organization to the Council of the League which formally accepted the 
report without knowing that it contained a reference to contraception. 
As soon as this reference became known protests came from many coun- 
tries, some of them members of the Council. In fact, that part of the 
report making the recommendation was in conflict with the laws of 
several of the States represented on the Council. Through the protests 
of the Irish Free State, Italy and Poland, before the Assembly, the re- 
port in question was withdrawn. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference cooperated with several 
international groups, some of them interdenominational, in bringing the 
matter to the attention of the various governments which are members 
of the Council of the League. The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, acting with the authority of the Catholic Bishops of the United 
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States, formally made known to the Council of the League of Nations 
its opposition to the report. 

A year ago an effort was made by certain advocates of birth control 
in this country to have a resolution passed by the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Associations, meeting in Paris, recommend- 
ing the League to take steps to make a study of the population situation 
in various countries and of means to control it. 

Again, chiefly through informed and prompt action on the part of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, the resolution was rejected by 
the Committee before which it came for consideration and never reached 
the floor of the International Federation. 

As all these are matters of considerable importance, I trust you will 
find space for this communication in an early issue of THE HomILetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 


Patrick J. Warp, Director, 
Bureau of Publicity and Information, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
Concordat Between the Holy See and the Republic of Baden 


The Holy See publishes in Italian and in German the text of the 
agreement between the Church and the Republic of Baden, Germany. 
The details of the Concordat would not interest the general reader, 
but the fact that the Church has succeeded in reaching this agree- 
ment, and thus protecting her institutions and her work in a State 
which has not been very friendly towards the Church, is a source of 
joy to every Catholic. All important points concerning the exercise 
of religion, the appointment of bishops and priests, creation of 
Catholic organizations, teaching of the Catholic religion in all the 
schools of the Republic for Catholic children, property rights, etc., 
have been settled in the agreement which went into effect on March 
II, 1933 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 177-194). 


Semi-Public Consistory in Which the Canonization of Blessed 
Hubert Fournet Was Decreed 

In a short address of the Holy Father to the assembled Cardinals 
and other prelates, His Holiness stated that the canonical process for 
the canonization of Blessed Hubert Fournet, a secular priest of 
France and founder of the Religious Congregation of the Daughters 
of the Cross (usually called Sisters of St. Andrew), has been com- 
pleted. Then he asked for the vote of the assembly and having re- 
ceived the unanimous vote in favor of the canonization, he decreed 
to have the solemn ceremonies of the canonization at the Vatican 
Basilica on June 4, 1933 (Sacred Consistory, May 2, 1933; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXV, 197). 


Pontifical Appointments 


His Excellency the Most Rev. Edward Joseph Byrne, Archbishop 
of Dublin, has been made Assistant to the Pontifical Throne. The Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. James Joseph Hartley (Diocese of Rochester) has been 
made Prothonotary Apostolic. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Malcolm William McKinnon, Archibald 
McIntyre (Archdiocese of Vancouver), Zenon Steber and Albert J. 
Monnot (Diocese of Oklahoma), Thomas Joseph Crowley (Diocese 
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of Sault Sainte Marie), Joseph Nolan (Diocese of Cashel), Peter 
Hill (Diocese of Ross), John Francis. Goggin, John Joseph Lee, 
Walter J. Lee (Diocese of Rochester), John M. Hegarty and John 
O’Sullivan (Diocese of Los Angeles), Louis M. Gerdes, George H. 
Geers, Charles A. Ertel and George J. Relaing (Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati), William Mulligan and Charles MacDonald (Diocese of 
Aberdeen). The Very Rev. Msgr. Francis E. Hyland (Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia) has been made Privy Chamberlain to His Holiness 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 222). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of August 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Abuse of the Mercy of God 
By RicHarp Cookson 


‘And when He drew near, seeing the city, He wept over it” (Luke, xix. 41). 


SYNOPSIS: I. A man in tears is an unusual and moving sight. 
II, Why Jesus wept over Jerusalem. 
III. He was rejected by His own people. 
IV. We should beware of abusing God’s graces. 
V. Lesson taught by Sacred Scripture. 
VI. The lesson for sinners. 


At the latter end of 1916, while waiting at Waverley Station, Edin- 
burgh, I saw a large troop train draw up to the main south platform. 
As I stood there, watching the soldiers rushing to secure seats in the 
train, my attention was attracted by one soldier in particular, who 
was standing by an open carriage door, talking to his wife and three 
children. He was a man of about 45, exceptionally tall, well built 
and well proportioned. Indeed, he seemed a veritable giant, which 
doubtless made him the cynosure of all eyes. After what seemed a 
short delay, the porters cried out, “Take your seats,” whereupon the 
soldier bade his wife and children goodbye, and as he did so, I 
noticed that tears streamed down his cheeks. There was a strong 
and stout veteran, a man who doubtless had faced many a fierce foe, 
who had stood undaunted before the violent fusillade of shot and 
shell, who perchance had wandered unconcernedly in “no man’s 
land,”’ who would readily risk his life to rescue a wounded comrade, 
and who perhaps had been face to face with death times without 
number; yet, when he must needs leave his wife and children and 
bid them farewell, he sobs just like a child. 

It is a strange, almost pathetic experience to see a man in tears; 
but, when such an incident confronts us, instinctively we feel that 
there must be some unparalleled and distressing reason for it. Let 
us then seek some explanation that will throw light on the fact that 
Jesus, “when He drew near the city (Jerusalem), wept over it.” 
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Why Jesus Wept 

That Our Blessed Lord should weep at all certainly occasions 
comment, but that He should weep when He was being greeted with 
such enthusiasm as He had hitherto never experienced, undoubtedly 
arouses wonder. Why did He weep? Did He weep because of the 
fateful destiny which was hanging over the city and which He had 
so vividly predicted? Did He weep because Jerusalem, that favored 
“Holy City,’ would ere long fall into the hands of the hated pagan 
Romans? Did He weep because the fated city would be so de- 
molished that not even “a stone upon a stone’’ would be left, and did 
He weep because of the relentless bloodshed and slaughter which 
was to be enacted in less than forty years thereafter? No, it was for 
none of these reasons that He wept. He wept not because of the 
disaster and destruction which was inevitably to follow, but because 
of what led to that disaster and destruction—namely, the hardness of 
heart which induced the Jews to reject Him, and which made them 
totally insensible to the manifold graces which He proffered them. 
So heartrending and ruthless was the willful abuse of His divine 
mercy that He wept aloud, whereas on the only other occasion when 
He wept—the death of Lazarus—He shed silent tears. 


Rejected by His Own People 

It must be remembered that the Jews were the chosen people, that 
they had received through Abraham the assurance that the Almighty 
would bless them; and, as if to reaffirm this special prerogative, 
Christ Himself when rebuking the Canaanite woman emphasized the 
fact that He “was not sent but to the sheep that are lost of the house 
of Israel.” Yet, as St. John reminds us, “He came unto His own 
and His own received Him not.” They spurned Him, they insulted 
Him, and they hounded Him to death. These ungrateful deicides 
flagrantly abused the mercies of God; their handiwork is an everlast- 
ing monument of sin and shame, whilst the retribution they expe- 
rienced will ever stand forth as a reminder that “God is not mocked, 
what a man soweth that also shall be reap.” 

It is well, therefore, to recall that we Catholics also are the chosen 
ones of God. Indeed as St. Paul pithily puts it, we have received 
“the adoption of sons . . . and, if a son, an heir also through God.” 
For we have been “sanctified in Christ Jesus” and are “called to be 
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saints.” The danger is that we fail to recognize or rather to realize 
our godly adoption, and so we nonchalantly regard this momentous 
privilege and responsibility as though it were a question of choice 
and convenience and not a daily concern of eternal consequence. 


We Should Beware of Abusing God’s Graces 

Lest we should forget our obligations, the Church is the divinely 
appointed means to keep us ever alive to our responsibilities. Espe- 
cially during the holy season of Lent, she reminds and exhorts us 
“not to receive the grace of God in vain.” Let us then heed this 
timely and needful exhortation, and so avoid imitating the Jews 
whose abuse of divine mercy called forth divine justice. In par- 
ticular do I appeal to the procrastinating sinner, because it would 
seem that his fate is analogous to that which befell the criminal city 
over which Jesus wept. Forsooth His tears are more profuse when 
the sinner refuses to listen to His warnings and admonitions, when 
he ignores and discards the opportunities of grace and repentance, 
and when he puts off his conversion until he thinks fit. 

Undoubtedly if God is put off, He will grow weary of calling the 
sinner to repentance, then He will withdraw His mercy in punish- 
ment of his obstinacy, and at length He will make him a victim of 
His justice. The fate that befell Babylon will likewise befall the de- 
laying sinner. “We have done all we could to reclaim Babylon from 
all its dissolutions, but it would not be reclaimed, let us, therefore, 
forsake it, and abandon it to its own misfortunes.” Solomon in his 
Book of Proverbs (i. 24-30) aptly sums up the lot of those who 
cannot find time for God: “I called, and you refused; I stretched out 
My hand, and there was none that regarded. You have despised all 
My counsel, and have neglected My reprehensions. I also will laugh 
in your destruction, and will mock when that shall come to you- 
which you feared. When sudden calamity shall fall on you, and 
destruction, as a tempest, shall be at hand, when tribulation and dis- 
tress shall come upon you, then shall they call upon Me, and I will 
not hear; they shall rise in the morning and shall not find Me, be- 
cause they have hated instruction, and received not the fear of the 
Lord, nor consented to My counsel, but despised all My reproof.” 

Surely this terrible fate, as portrayed in the words just given, 
should be a timely warning to the delaying sinner. These words 
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should be a reminder that “God is not mocked” ; they should act as a 
powerful stimulus, and so excite him to commence the needful work 
of promptly attending to the business of salvation. As procrastina- 
tion must be avoided at all costs, therefore, every means which are 
obviously calculated to awaken the dilatory and misguided sinner 
from his comatose condition should be employed before God’s mercy 
gives place to His inevitable justice. “Delay not to be converted to 
the Lord, and defer it not from day to day, for His wrath shall come 
on a sudden, and in the time of vengeance He will destroy you” 
(Eccles., v. 8). 


Lesson Taught by Sacred Scripture 

When we recollect how the Sacred Scriptures are full of incidents 
and admonitions, which urge us not merely to delay repentance but 
to avoid sin, it surpasses all understanding how any one can de- 
liberately put off the day of conversion. It would seem that the 
delaying sinner cares not for the terrible threats of the rigorous 
justice of God, nor does he heed the just retribution which in the 
past has been meted out to sinners, who it appears have only com- 
mitted one sin. Lucifer and his rebellious followers were hurled 
into hell after their first offense; one sin drove our first parents out 
of the Garden of Paradise; Cain’s sin of murder branded him as an 
outcast ; because she disobeyed the command of God’s Angel, Lot’s 
wife was turned into a pillar of salt; Moses’s act of distrust kept 
him out of the Promised land; the jaws of thafearth opened wide to 
swallow Core, Dathan and Abiron after their sin of revolt. These 
and countless other cases which could be cited should convince any- 
one how foolish and risky it is to violate God’s commands, much 
less continue to live in open defiance of His judgments. 


The Lesson for Sinners 

Yet in spite of these alarming examples, those who heed not the 
call to repentance, apart from insulting the mercy of God, are also 
despising and leaving out of account His divine justice. “Man 
knoweth not his end, but as fishes are taken with a hook, and as 
birds are caught with the snare, so men are taken in the evil time, 
when it will suddenly come upon them” (Eccles., ix. 12). In the 
writings of Sir Thomas Moore, the martyred Lord Chancellor of 
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England under Henry VIII, we read of the following incident. A 
courtier who was leading a dissolute life, when admonished by 
friends to forsake his evil way and reform, promptly answered that 
on his death bed he would call on God’s mercy by saying these three 
words : “God, forgive me.” Some time after, when riding on horse- 
back, his horse slipped on a bridge and both fell into a deep ravine. 
When dying he uttered, as he had boasted, three words. But what 
were the three words? Were they those with which he declared he 
would crave God’s mercy? No, they were not; he screamed out: “I 
am damned.” Thus, in punishment for his abuse of divine mercy, 
he died in despair. “Say not the mercy of the Lord is great; He will 
have mercy on the multitude of my sins. For mercy and wrath 
quickly come from Him, and His wrath looketh upon sinners. De- 
lay not to be converted to the Lord, and defer it not from day to day. 
For His wrath shall come on a sudden, and in time of vengeance He 
will destroy thee” (Eccles., v. 6-9). 

How foolish it is for sinners to live on in apparent peace and 
security, as if God had promised them pardon, and would save them 
in spite of themselves! It is true that whatever hour the sinner 
turns to God and repents, God will forgive, but He has not guar- 
anteed that at death the sinner will be converted from his wicked 
ways. God gives us now; He promises no one tomorrow. Thanks 
to God’s mercy, today is still ours to accomplish the work of our 
salvation. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Pride and Humility 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mser. J. B. Dupex, K.C.H.S. 


“This man went down to his house justified rather than the other” 
(Luke, xviii. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Parable intended for a certain kind of hypocrite. 
II. Good works spoiled by pride. 
III. Characteristics of pride. 
IV. Pride essentially unjust and uncharitable. 
V. Characteristics of humility. 
VI. Necessity and power of humility. 


It requires no superior intelligence to grasp the meaning of today’s 
parable. Unfortunately, as human nature is now constituted, the 
very ones for whom the lesson is intended are those most apt to miss 
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the point. Luckily, perhaps, the sanctimonious type of hypocrite is 
becoming scarcer, for we belong to a generation that finds other 
things than piety—real or pretended—a motive for pride. The ten- 
dency is rather to boast of contempt for law and religion. Of course, 
there is no reason to congratulate ourselves on this change in our 
system of morals. Whether hypocrites be pious or otherwise, pride 
has lost nothing of its evil, and we still have plenty of Pharisees. 
But, since Our Lord directed His remarks to a specific kind of hypo- 
crite, I shall confine myself to those vain souls within the Church 
who are, in a large measure, responsible for an all too general con- 
tempt for piety and religion. 

Two men went into the same temple to pray to the same God. 
So far the action and its apparent merit are the same. But, if the 
two men did not obtain the same effect, it is evident that the differ- 
ence was due to their intention and interior disposition. Outwardly, 
we have, on the one hand, an exemplary man, faithful in the literal 
observance of the law, a man of principle, enjoying the respect of 
those among whom he lived; on the other, a notorious sinner in the 
popular mind, a grafter, an all ’round scandalous fellow. Any com- 
parison would, at first sight, seem greatly to favor the Pharisee. 


Good Works Spoiled by Pride 

But the thoughts of God are not our thoughts, and His judgments 
are vastly different from ours. The Saviour tells us plainly that the 
publican went home justified rather than the other. He does not say 
that the Pharisee was altogether condemned. Works may be good 
in themselves even if the doer merits little or nothing by them; one 
natural effect of a good deed is that the doer feels like complimenting 
himself, and he may, with some justice, enjoy that satisfaction. The 
emphasis is on the word “rather.”” The Pharisee took glory unto 
himself because of his righteousness, while he despised the publican 
who humbled himself by penitence for his injustice. Our Lord does 
not pass on the respective merits of what the two men had done, but 
He points out that the pride of the one spoiled what intrinsically 
good works he had performed, while the humility of the other made 
up for the evil he had done. The one sought to attract from Al- 
mighty God such attention as he already had in the estimation of 
men. For pride is the vice most inclined to display itself even 
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though it sometimes disguises itself. It is the earmark of the 
mediocre man. The deserving man does not have to “show off.” 
It is the vain man who struts to make himself appreciated. He goes 
only to gatherings where he can take the most prominent place; he 
flatters himself that his advice is the most sage, even if his conver- 
sation betrays the boor; he insists that his taste, though it may be 
atrocious, is always the best; that his manner of dealing with people 
and situations is the most diplomatic, though it may be utterly de- 
void of tact; he presumes to be the judge in deciding all important 
questions, the doctor in prescribing for all current ills, the oracle in 
predicting just how everything will turn out in world affairs and 
what not. The latest newspaper headline is already for him a mat- 
ter of history; he is the hero of every adventure he relates; he en- 
joys the confidence of great bankers and politicians, and knows their 
most intimate secrets. Yes; he feels himself indispensable to society 
and wants the world to know it. In one word, the proud man must 
dominate; all others must grovel before him. 


Characteristics of Pride 

And so the Pharisee prayed thus: “O God, I give Thee thanks.” 
Now, rendering thanks is one of the first obligations of man to his 
Creator; but gratitude, to be of any account, must proceed from a 
recognition of one’s own unworthiness and the goodness of the 
Giver. The Pharisee had never a thought that the gifts God had 
bestowed on him had been in no wise due him, or of the account he 
would some day have to render for them. He gives God no glory, 
but appropriates it to himself. “TI give Thee thanks that I am not as 
the rest of men.” He separates himself from humankind. This 
mania of claiming to be something apart, something “original,” has 
always been a distinguishing characteristic of pride. All false phi- 
losophers, and all so-called reformers ancient and modern, have ever 
been well imbued with the idea that they are different from the “fool 
crowd.” They may go contrary to the wisdom and common sense 
of ages, cause tears and bloodshed, but nothing matters as long as 
their pride is fed. They are not, indeed, as the rest of men because 
of the miserable honor they take unto themselves, and it is a good 
thing for humanity that they are not. 
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Pride is Essentially Unjust 

“T am not like the rest of men—extortioners, unjust, adulterers.” 
Rather a grave and general accusation! Yes; everybody but him- 
self is guilty of the most serious offenses. He did not flatter him- 
self merely as being a good man, or as having been an instrument of 
virtue and justice, but in his person he vainly adored himself as the 
one person just and honorable above all others. Really, by voicing 
this conceited opinion of himself, the Pharisee debased himself. For 
he glories of not being an extortioner, an unjust man, an adulterer. 
He boasts only that he has not been convicted of crime; that he is 
holy and just only because he is not known to be a rascal and a 
monster. And in his arrogance he implies that all men except him- 
self are scoundrels. A man might well be thankful that his con- 
science reproached him of no infamies, but to impute to others what, 
by the grace of God, he had escaped, is injustice as well as pride. It 
extorts from God an honor due Him alone; it glorifies itself at the 
expense of God and one’s fellow-men; it is, indeed, a species of 
adultery, whose principal evil is appropriating what rightfully be- 
longs to another. Thus, the foolish Pharisee was still very much 
like, and even worse than, the rest of men, since he combined with- 
in himself the essence of the very vices he had the impudence to 
disown. Who is not acquainted with men so blind to the condition 
of their own soul that, because they have not committed outright 
robbery, murder or rape, imagine they have attained the perfection 
of justice? Men who perhaps have never observed the spirit of a 
single commandment, but who, because they have conformed out- 
wardly to the law and because they have never been “found out,” 
have passed themselves off as paragons of virtue? What of the 
calumnies they have spread in secret, the blackmail of which they 
have been guilty by using their knowledge of others’ faults or mis- 
fortunes to advance themselves? What frauds have they not com- 
mitted in business affairs, crediting to shrewdness and good manage- 
ment actions which at bottom violated all principles of fairness? Ah, 


did they but examine well their conscience, they would discover them- 
selves hypocrites and Pharisees, covering up by self-love and pride 
the worst of disorders, of which they blandly accuse all other men 
but themselves! 
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Pride is Uncharitable 

And the Pharisee, not content with being above the rest of men, 
had to single out “this publican.” Was it necessary, in his vain 
prayer, to make a comparison so presumptuous, so uncharitable and 
injurious to an individual? Yet, such is pride. To judge itself more 
favorably, the better to admire itself, it must contrast itself with 
something ; it can exalt itself only at the expense of another. Had 
the Pharisee been animated by any charity, he would not have dis- 
dained an unhappy soul that needed encouragement and consolation 
more than rebukes and invective. It is exactly this that sometimes 
causes men, who need little to be persuaded to amendment of life, 
to lose hope and courage—that righteousness, as often exemplified 
in hypocrites and Pharisees, appears so inexorable, pitiless, incon- 
siderate and selfish. 

“T fast twice in the week; give tithes of all I possess.” In modern 
language, “I don’t eat meat on Friday” (though perhaps, with a sour 
face I long for it, and maybe eat it in secret); “I attend 
Mass on Sunday” (the latest one, preferably without a sermon) ; 
“T pay my pew-rent” (with money gotten by slick means during the 
week from members of the congregation who thus cannot pay pew- 
rent or other honest debts) ; “I contribute to the orphans’ fund” (the 
action being accompanied by plenty of notoriety). My friends, he 
who chastizes his body with fasting might well chasten his soul 
with a little humility; he who gives alms should act rather as the 
steward of God’s largess than as a flatterer of his own vanity. Ex- 
ternal works, howsoever good, have no merit before God unless they 
proceed from Him and tend towards Him; inspired by pride and 
self-seeking, they are only the shadow and not the substance of 
virtue. 


Characteristics of Humility 

Let us now turn our attention to the publican. This man, con- 
scious of his unworthiness, took an inconspicuous position; despis- 
ing himself, he consented to being despised by others, and the un- 
charitable reproaches of the Pharisee stirred up in him no resent- 
ment. Ah, my friends, if we really knew ourselves as did this pub- 
lican, surely we should be less solicitous about “‘our place” among 
our fellow-men. We have but to glance at our conscience to see the 
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cesspool of our own misery. But, by the grace of God, we can also 
find gleaming therein the precious pearl of humility. Passing over 
the infirmities of our body and considering only those of our soul— 
the darkness of our understanding, the malice of our will—what 
have we wherein to glory? Far from seeking honors and distinc- 
tions among men, much less before God, the humble soul finds its true 
happiness in acknowledging and abasing itself for just what it is. 
And so, the publican, standing afar off, would not so much as lift 
his eyes towards the heaven he had so often outraged. 

Real humility is visible without being obtrusive. Unless it is so, 
it does not please God, because humility that displays itself is only a 
refinement of pride and hypocrisy. The truly humble soul conceals 
its humility as it does its other good points. While it knows how to 
confound and annihilate itself, it conducts itself always as if in the 
tribunal of penance—realizing its iniquities, which it neither dis- 
sembles nor excuses; but neither does it exaggerate, and thus it con- 
fesses candidly, and striking its breast exclaims: “O God, be merci- 
ful to me a sinner!”” And so we who have strayed away from God, 
who have resisted His inspirations, let us go to Him with the confi- 
dence of the penitent publican. Our sins may weigh us down, the 
magnitude of our offenses may dismay and affright us, but just for 
that reason we should have humble recourse to God and beg Him to 
be propitious. Each one of us, priest or layman, old and young, sup- 
posedly good man or reputedly bad—morning and evening, day and 
night, in consolations or in trials, in combat or in victory—has of- 
fended somehow, in small matters if not in great, against the spirit 
if not the letter of the law, and all can say: “Oh God, be merciful 
to me—a sinner!” 


Power of Humility 
The publican went down to his house justified rather than the 
other, because the humble sinner can accomplish more than the proud 
just man. There is the word of Our Saviour Himself that the con- 
version of one sinner gives greater joy to the Angels than the ninety- 


nine who need not penance. That he who exalts himself shall be 
humbled and he who humbles himself exalted, has been verified in 
history throughout the ages and is the common experience of man- 
kind. There is the familiar adage about pride going forth on horse- 
back before its fall. The proud man stands on a precipice and fails 
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to see the chasm yawning at his feet. On the other hand, those who 
abase themselves are really lifted up in the sight of God, by the 
power of His mercy and grace. They realize the only ambition 
worth while. Still more, they are really exalted also in the sight of 
men, for those whose good works become known without obvious 
advertising are as lights upon a candlestick or a city upon a moun- 
tain. Real distinction in virtue is recognized by the discerning with- 
out being thrust upon any one, even as the true artist is appreciated 
above the cheap applause that the ballyhoo performer elicits. Quack 
doctors undoubtedly have a large following at least temporarily, but 
they kill their patients, while men of learning and science perform 
miracles of healing that perhaps are never heard of except through 
discriminating journals which see things in their proper light. Genu- 
ine virtue is content with the testimony of its own conscience and 
approval in the sight of God; it praises not itself, and seeks not the 
plaudits of the mob, but men of judgment will speedily recognize it 
wherever it undoubtedly exists. Such is the power of evangelical 
humility, which:the wisdom of this world neither knows nor under- 
stands. 

If, therefore, you seek lasting glory, travel the road of true hu- 
mility. You may arrive less quickly, but you will go more surely 
and without danger of slipping so often. You were created for a 
happiness that is without end, not that which passes away with time. 
Do not forget that it is to the little ones and the humble of heart that 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has promised the crown of eter- 
nal life. Amen. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Life After Death 
By S. AnseLm Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“I believe in the Resurrection of the Body and Life Everlasting” 
(Apostles’ Creed). 


SYNOPSIS: I. St. Paul’s Chapter: Christ's Resurrection and ours. 
II. Man’s nature: sin, restoration. 
Ill. The fact and the manner of the resurrection. 
IV. This natural body “glorified.” 
V. Devotional conclusion. 


The passage just read from the Epistle begins a wonderful ex- 
position of the glorious teaching of the resurrection of the body: 
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that fundamental Christian doctrine in the Gospel preached by St. 
Paul. He takes it as beyond questioning that there is the same level 
of certainty for Our Lord’s Resurrection and for ours. “If Christ 
be preached that He rose again from the dead, how do some among 
you say that there is no resurrection of the dead? But if there is no 
resurrection of the dead, then Christ did not rise again; then is our 
preaching vain and your faith also is vain.” As for the fact of Our 
Lord’s Resurrection, which is our resurrection, he appeals (as you 
have just heard) to witnesses. Did not Jesus Christ appear to the 
Apostles, even to five hundred brethren at once? And he vouches 
for himself as an eyewitness. But we must remember that then he 
had to make known and persuade what we now are privileged al- 
ready to know as the faith once delivered to the saints. What diffi- 
culty the Apostles themselves had after the shock of Our Lord’s 
real death! Jesus had prepared them by manifesting His miracu- 
lous power, as in raising to life the son of the widow of Naim and 
especially Lazarus; and often too by His teaching: ““The third day 
I will rise again’; “I am the Resurrection and the Life’; “This is 
the will of My Father that sent Me, that everyone that seeth the 
Son and believeth in Him may have everlasting life and I will raise 
him up in the last day.” When the Apostles on Easter Sunday saw 
and spoke with—nay more, handled and ate with—the Risen Christ, 
when finally Thomas tested the sacred wounds received upon the 
Cross, at last they were convinced of the Resurrection. 


The Fall and the Restoration 

Christ rose again; we shall be raised again. His Resurrection is 
the pledge and first fruits of ours. God is the giver of life, of our 
human nature, soul and body together. Man, as we know, is a com- 
plete unity. There is not just some accidental connection between the 
body and soul, as a mariner might control his ship, but the closest 
substantial union. Body, as well as soul, is necessary for the human 
being ; the soul is the life-giving principle of the body. In God’s de- 
sign the body was the perfect partner and docile instrument of the 
soul, and incorruptible, endowed with immortality. Sin intervened, 
the original sin of our first parents, and the everlasting life became 
interrupted by the death of the body. Sin upset the balance of man’s 
nature, so the penalty of death came to dissolve the natural union of 
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body and soul—a union so natural that the human being dreads and 
shrinks from that wrenching asunder which is death. Sin, too, 
causes that constant warfare known even by the saints—‘“another 
law in the members fighting against the law of the spirit.” 

But God our Creator in His great love is not turned aside from 
His glorious design. “By a man came death, and by a man the 
resurrection of the dead; and as in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
all shall be made alive.”” Man’s death is a punishment, his resurrec- 
tion one of the fruits of Our Redeemer’s Death and Resurrection. 
He Himself is the first-fruits of the Resurrection. Our Head lives 
and for ever shall live; so too the members of Christ shall live in 
body and soul. Our resurrection will be as real and as complete as 
Our Lord’s. Holy Job has always been regarded as the prophet in 
far-off days of the resurrection, and his striking words are embodied 
in the Office of the Dead: “I know that my Redeemer liveth and in 
the last day I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed again 
with my skin; and in my flesh I shall see God. Whom I myself shall 
see and my eyes behold, and not another.” 


The Fact Sure: the Manner Mysterious 

The fact of the resurrection or rising again in our true body may 
be distinguished from the manner of the resurrection. We are in 
the realm of mysteries, for we know so little either about our bodies 
or of God’s omnipotence. How, one may ask, is it possible? God 
will give me back not a new body, nor another body, but this same 
body which I bear. “It is sown in corruption, it shall rise again in 
incorruption,” are St. Paul’s words. Our feebleness of imagination 
does not set limits to the omnipotence of God. No physical laws can 
or need be invoked to explain the act of our Creator, who once first 
gave us our life. The resurrection will be a miraculous act on God’s 
part—that is to say, above and beyond physical laws. You may re- 
mind your scientific objector, proud in the latest discovery concern- 
ing the constitution of matter, that the most modern science acknowl- 
edges that it has far from made up its mind about many natural 
mysteries, and that whatsoever the conclusions of science they do not 
affect the case of dogmatic truth guaranteed by the authority of God. 
Whilst we all know that the body, subject to the seed of corruption, 
will wear out, die and be dissolved into the elements of earth, the - 
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utmost the learned can assert is that the resurrection is outside 
experience. 

‘Of those who doubt or deny the resurrection of the body it will be 
found that large numbers deny or explain away the bodily Resur- 
rection of Our Lord on Easter Sunday. They can lay no claim to be 
called Christians. Some heretics add to their difficulty inasmuch as 
they regard man’s body as essentially bad. For they do not under- 
stand how God has honored our humanity, our whole being, by 
His Incarnation no less than by His Resurrection. The bonds of sin 
have been broken; sin has been expiated by the death of Our Re- 
deemer, and our resurrection achieved in His. “This body is sown 
in weakness; it shall rise in power.’’ Mostly, perhaps, those outside 
the Church err through ignorance because they regard the resurrec- 
tion in a crude and material manner. 


The Body Shall Be Glorified 

Let us, then, consider briefly the doctrine of the Church and the 
Catholic tradition. This same human body will rise again but will 
be transformed and glorified. ‘This corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption ; this mortal put on immortality. It is sown a natural body; 
it shall rise a spiritual body.” Immortality of body as well as soul 
is the first essential and fundamental characteristic of the glorified 
state. The forces of corruption, waste and change will have no more 
power. All defects will be excluded. The struggle between higher 
and lower will be no more. The body will be perfectly subject to the 
soul, the soul to God. Perpetual youth will remain. Further, says 
St. Paul, “it is sown in dishonor, it shall rise in glory.” The glory 
of the soul shines through the body even as a glass vessel (to use 
the figure of St. Thomas) shows the color of that which it contains. 
“The just,” says Our Lord, “will shine as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father.” We thus think of the Transfiguration of Our Saviour 
—that splendor which was the normal quality of Christ’s body but 
which, however, He restrained in its effects for the purposes of the 


Incarnation and only on this one occasion allowed His friends to 
see it. The effect of the resurrection, won for us by our Head, is 
that the soul, no longer trammelled and thwarted by its life-long 
partner, will henceforth and forever dominate the whole man, the 
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body quick and alert to obey in all the activities of the blessed be- 
cause the full integrity of our human nature has been restored. 

The Church, in brief, is perfectly clear in her teaching about the 
rising again of this same true body, but lays stress upon the spirit- 
uality of its glorified state. Our faith rests secure in the contempla- 
tion of the glorious Resurrection of Christ, the Head of the Mystical 
Body ; but our imagination also is helped by the analogy of St. Paul 
given in this Epistle, one favorite with teachers ever since—an 
analogy from nature, namely, the apparent death of the seed in the 
earth and then its manifest resurrection into the new life of the plant 
or tree. 

Conclusion 

Such, then, is the beautiful design of our Creator in making a 
human being perfect in soul and body. But let us never. forget that 
our bodies will be immortal and incorruptible as truly for the good 
as also for the bad: alike for those who hear, “Come ye blessed,” 
since they have striven in life to do God’s will, as well as for those 
also who will hear, “Depart ye cursed.” The very grandeur of His 
purpose, the very great price with which He has redeemed and re- 
stored us, brings out the justice of that sentence of reprobation for 
those who have dishonored both God and themselves and thus justly 
incurred His wrath. Either glory or utter dishonor, then, beauty or 
vileness, joy or misery—and for ever. 

Surely, therefore, must we have a great reverence for our dignity 
and that of others. Are we not now nourished with the Bread of 
Eternal Life? Are not our bodies the temples of the Holy Spirit, 
and destined to share the glory of Our Lord’s Resurrection? Surely 
our whole interest, our whole striving, will be aroused by this 
thought. How forcibly Our Lord puts the issues: “Amen, Amen I 
say to you: unless the grain of wheat falling in the ground die, it- 
self remaineth alone. But if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. He 
that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this 
world keepeth it unto life eternal.” 

Today, and whenever in our private prayer and in the public pro- 
fession of faith in the Mass we recite that article of the Creed con- 
cerning the resurrection of the body, let us renew our steadfast faith, 
enlarge our hearts with admiration, breathe joyous longings of 
hope, and be very grateful. “O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, 
where is thy victory? Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
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The Perfect Charity of the New Law 


By Lambert Notte, 0.S.B. 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth” (II Cor., iii. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The precept of charity given in the Old Law, as 
interpreted by the Pharisees, is insufficient for Christians. 
More is expected of us, who have received the supernatural 
gift of charity. 
I. The teaching of the Pharisees was superficial (mentioning only 
deeds) and narrow (binding only towards Jews); the 
Church’s charity is fundamental and universal. 


II. The law of charity as practised by the Church. 
Conclusion: Largehearted and supernatural charity will safeguard 


us against narrow and national or racial prejudices; it will 
glorify God and sanctify us. 

In reading to us the Gospel of this Sunday the Church does not 
wish us to dwell on the hypocrisy and lack of charity of the Pharisees, 
which, for the protection of His disciples, were so often and severely 
denounced and condemned by Our Divine Saviour. On the contrary, 
the Church desires us to realize that the theoretical teaching of the 
Law of God by the Scribes and Pharisees and their explanation 
of God’s commandments would be insufficient and too imperfect for 
us as a guide in our Christian lives. We see from the words of the 
Gospel that Our Lord refers to the practice of charity as prescribed 
by the Law of God. Even in the Old Testament we find the law: 
“Thou shalt love thy friend as thyself” (Lev., xix. 18); also the 
rule: “See thou never do to another what thou wouldst hate to have 
done to thee by another” (Tob., iv. 16). Christ, however, had come 
not merely to enforce this Jewish version of charity, but to fulfill it, 
that is, make it more perfect (Matt., v. 17). God may have been 
satisfied with an imperfect kind of charity at a time when even many 
Jews were not in a state of grace, and could therefore not act through 
the motive of supernatural charity (Luke, vi. 32-34). But from us 
Christians He can and does expect that we love our neighbor with 
that universal and active love with which He Himself has loved us 
(John, xiii. 34). Let us consider how Holy Church in her teaching 
and practice puts before us the duties of Christians as compared with 
the teaching and practice of the Pharisees. 


Teaching of the Church Concerning the New Law 
The law of charity as represented by the Jewish teaching was 
superficial and narrow. It was superficial because it mentioned 
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chiefly outward acts ; it encouraged indeed good deeds towards others 
and forbade evil actions, but it did not mention the interior disposi- 
tion. This explanation fell short of the original meaning of God’s 
law; for even the Old Testament commanded a love of God “with 
the whole heart, the whole soul and all one’s strength” (Deut., vi. 5). 
Then the teaching of the Pharisees limited the duty of charity—and 
even that of justice and fairness—to the members of the Jewish 
nation. In vain did Our Blessed Lord intimate, as in today’s para- 
ble, that although the Samaritans were despised by the Jews, yet they 
were sometimes more charitable and grateful than the chosen people. 

We see how different is the charity of the New Testament accord- 
ing to the teaching of Christ and His Church. There is for all the 
same law of charity towards all men. The pastors of the Church 
are debtors to Greeks and barbarians (Rom., i. 14) ; for Christ sent 
His Apostles to teach all nations, and St. John saw a great multitude 
in heaven consisting of all tribes, and languages, and peoples, and 
nations. Even the slaves were considered fully equal to the free as 
children of God and heirs of the kingdom of heaven (Col., iii. 11). 
And we see today how the Church in missionary countries not merely 
opens the portals of the priesthood to the newly converted races, as 
she always has done, but rather emphasizes the utility and advantages 
of a native clergy. Thus, her charity is really Catholic or universal, 
as compared with the narrow and national outlook of the Pharisees. 

Her teaching of charity is also more fundamental and internal. 
According to the Gospel not only deeds but also good and evil de- 
sires and sentiments fall under the law of charity. And because our 
motive is the love of God, we must love our neighbor because God 
loves him, and for the same reason why God loves him. This is the 
basis for the love of our enemies, unknown to the Jewish teachers 
(Matt., v. 43-44). This love demands even that we must prefer the 
eternal salvation of our neighbor to our temporal goods or even to 
our lives, as St. John teaches (I John, iii. 16), because Christ has 
laid down His life for us. How different is this from the doctrine of 
the Pharisees, who said (Matt., v. 43): “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thy enemy”’! 


Practice of the Church Compared with That of the Pharisees 
We also see from the practice of the Church how widely she dif- 
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fers from the Pharisees. The attitude of the latter was not merely 
narrow and national but arbitrary and lacking altogether the sense 
of proportion. As Our Lord said (Matt., xxiii. 24), they were 
“straining at a gnat and swallowed a camel”; or again (Luke, xi. 
42), they “gave tithe of mint and rue and herb, whilst passing over 
judgment and charity.” Some of their customs had been for a time 
useful to protect the faith and morals of the people against pagan 
corruption; but at that time they had become mere formalities even 
in Palestine, and they would have been positive and serious obstacles 
to the spread of the Gospel amongst the heathen nations of the world. 
For this reason the Church, following the example of Christ, neg- 
lected these mere human traditions, for example, of eating only with 
twice washed hands (Matt., xv. 2) or of not dining with pagans 
(Acts, xi. 3). More than that, the Apostles boldly declared (Acts, 
xv. 5 sqq.) that the law of circumcision and the ritual precepts were 
no longer binding on the Christians, although they had been pre- 
scribed by God Himself in the Old Testament; and St. Paul, himself 
a converted Pharisee, incurred the opposition of many converted 
Jews because he stood up for the exemption of the pagan converts 
from purely Jewish laws and regulations. Here again we see the 
largehearted conduct of the pastors of the Church, as compared with 
the attitude of the Jewish teachers to whom Christ said (Luke, xi. 
46) : “You load men with burdens which they cannot bear.” 

We can witness today the self-same liberal spirit of the Church, 
when we observe her complete toleration of the various old and 
venerable rites and liturgies. Again, you may have noticed that the 
ceremonies in the Mass of a Friar differ somewhat from our ordi- 
nary or Roman Mass. There were formerly many such variations 
in different religious orders, countries and dioceses, and the Church 
has never insisted on absolute unity even in the Latin Mass or in the 
administration of the Sacraments or Sacramentals in the different 
countries of Europe. In the East the varieties are even greater. Not 
only is Mass celebrated with ceremonies entirely different from ours, 
but it is even said in at least ten different languages. Most of these 
Eastern Liturgies are as old as, and some even older than, the present 
Roman Mass. As the people cling to them, and as they do not inter- 
fere with the unity of faith or morals or worship, the Church not 
only permits but preserves them, and will not allow alterations in 
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them. She thinks more of the good of souls than of a mechanical 
uniformity such as would delight the heart of a Pharisee. 


Conclusion 


As children of holy Church, we ought to endeavor to practise a 
largehearted and supernatural charity according to her teaching and 
example. Our Catholic spirit must never become narrowed by na- 
tional or racial prejudices. We must be Catholics first and all the 
time, and for this reason good neighbors and citizens. Thus, when 
we move from one parish to another, we ought to accept the arrange- 
ments and the character of the church services as they are. We may 
miss certain functions and solemnities, but this must not prevent us 
from accommodating ourselves to the circumstances until we have 
an opportunity of helping effectually in certain improvements. Carp- 
ing criticism is always the mark of a pharisaical tendency. The great 
aim of the Church is to help souls to a growth in charity. God will 
give us such an increase wherever we are, either through beautiful 
and solemn services or through Low Mass. And if the peculiar kind 
of services does not cause us natural pleasure, let us remember that 
the great sources of grace—the stable of Bethlehem, the cave of 
Nazareth and the hill of Calvary—did not offer natural attractions, 
but gave great opportunities for practising a perfect charity which 
glorified God and sanctified souls. May our charitable patience bring 
to us the same blessings! Amen. 





Book Reviews 


CATHOLIC EVIDENCES 


Archbishop Goodier’s “evidence” (as it might be styled) of Catholic 
life as influenced by the Catholic faith and practice forms a delightful 
apologetic because it is written throughout in the spirit of an eirenicon+ 
Even a hostile reader must be attracted favorably by the simple direct- 
ness characterizing the first sentence of the Preface: “The justification 
for the writing of this book, if justification is needed, must be that the 
author has been asked to write it.” He forthwith adds that the request 
came from friends who are not Catholics. These already knew some- 
thing of the Church’s history, and could not but notice, almost every- 
where, some of the various activities of the Church in its devotional 
and charitable aspects. They shared some of the religious belief and 
outlook of the Church, but some things they failed rightly to under- 
stand and accordingly found repugnant. Meanwhile, they felt that 
there must be something hidden from their gaze—something which 
could explain points in the past history and the present activities of the 
Church. What is the idea behind Catholic faith and practice? In 
simple, direct, frank language, this idea is comprehensively elucidated 
in the four first chapters (each beautifully divided into three sections) 
and finds its happy illustration and conclusion in the fifth chapter, 
which deals with God’s gift to man and then with man’s gift to God. 
Having finished the comprehensive but clearly and dispassionately 
written apologia, the author writes an Introductory Note which classi- 
fies men, or rather which divides them, into two camps: those who 
accept the supernatural and those who reject it. His book is meant only 
for the former class. Even this tremendous division simply accepts a 
fact as a fact, and cannot be construed by any candid reader as an 
affront. Altogether, the volume is most happily constructive and, while 
inevitably comprehensive in its scope, is nevertheless sufficiently clear to 
help men of good will to discern the idea—the “hidden” thing—aright 
and, with God’s favoring grace, to find therein a hidden manna. 

While Archbishop Goodier wrote his book in answer to requests by 
those who do not share his Catholic Faith, but meanwhile divided his 
possible readers into two opposite camps and specifically wrote only for 
those who accept the supernatural as a fact to start with, Father McCabe 
spontaneously addresses “the man in the street” without any previous 
questioning of his attitude towards life and destiny. He writes his 
book? in a vivacious diction and with conversational directness and 


1 The Inner Life of the Catholic. By the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J., Arch- 
bishop of Hierapolis (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 

2“Ecce Homo!” By Francis X. McCabe, C.M., LL.D., Author of His Mystic 
Body and Whose Sims You Forgive. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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simplicity of style. His Preface addresses the “Dear Reader” with 
engaging familiarity: “Please do not throw me aside. I may have a 
message for you. Read me through, and then you may bless me or 
condemn me as you please. I am not going to enter upon any elab- 
orate theological discussion that will tire you out. You will find here 
just a gathering of certain facts from the pages of the New Testament 
concerning the life of the most important personage in all history. My 
purpose is to write for the man on the street in a manner that he may 
easily understand, on a subject which I feel will interest him very much 
if presented in a form which he can read with pleasure. Of course, I 
do not expect that all will agree with me; indeed, many will not agree 
with me. They did not all agree with Him when He was on earth. 
Instead, they crucified Him.” The chapters of the book have attractive 
titles, partly because of their brief and clear wording, partly because 
they invite a reader to contemplate a series of distinctly personal narra- 
tives (e.g., John the Divine, Lazarus, Caiphas, The Testimony of 
Peter, The First Martyr, and the like) and are thus rendered story-like 
in character. 

Another volume of evidence* possesses its own peculiar attractiveness 
for the reason that it comes from the pen of a convert and accordingly 
calls attention to the innumerable new visions of the Church and of its 
activities which a convert sees with eyes now anoint of true knowledge 
and fervent love. The faith, the philosophy, the literature, and the 
manysided activities of the Church are described, defended, commented 
upon. The whole work is an apologia constructed by a thinking and 
observant man of fine culture and skilful pen. It is a large work (345 
pages, 400 words to a page) because it has to deal with many aspects 
of Catholic belief, thought, outlook, and educational, social and chari- 
table activity. A non-Catholic will probably be astonished by the depth 
of thought and the occasional closeness of reasoning which the author 
demands of a reader, as well as by the breadth of outlook which a 
reader is called upon to exercise when he really takes time to gaze at 
the true face of the Church of the Ages. 

One highly interesting phase of Catholic mysticism is described and 
commented upon in Jeanne Danemarie’s book. The space accorded to 
Theresa Neumann will be appreciated for its present-day importance and 
for the personal comment of the writer who spent time and study dur- 
ing a visit to the home of Teresa and tells us in detail what was seen 
there. The description is charmingly given with obvious desire for ex- 
treme accuracy. 


8 Romewards. By C. J. Eustace (Benziger Bros., New York City). 

4Le Mystére des Stigmatisés: De Catherine Emmerich & Thérése Neumann. 
am, de Georges Goyau, de l’Académie Frangaise (Editions Bernard Grasset, 

aris). 
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Clearly apologetic in its title, Paul Doncceur’s book® discusses with 
Gallic vivacity but also with learning the three outstanding facts in 
one’s life—birth, marriage, death. Perhaps the author seized upon these 
three turning-points in one’s destiny for the reason that some critics of 
a certain class of French “Catholics” declare that these are the only 
occasions when that class goes to church. Howbeit, the book is a serious 
attempt to revive interest in the old customs that grew up around the 
turning-points, although the revival of Catholic life in France does not 
mean a return to customs peculiar to the Ages of Faith. The author 
quotes Jacques Maritain, who had remarked: “We know that the course 
of time is irreversible. How much soever we may admire the century 
of St. Louis, we do not desire to return thither for such a reason. We 
wish to restore in a new world, and to inform a new body with, the 
spiritual principles and the eternal norms presented to us by the me- 
dieval civilization in its best epochs only in one historical realization, 
which was indeed of high quality in spite of great deficiencies but is now 
definitely past.” And our author comments hereupon that if his glance 
is backward it is only with the design of a joyful flight forward; for 
there is in France today an awakening of the young amidst the de- 
cadence of Catholic life observable in the masses of the people. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


5 Retours en Chrétienté: La Naissance, Le Mariage, La Mort. Par Paul Don- 
ceur (“La Vie Chrétienne” chez Bernard Grasset, Paris). 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE 


However we may define psychology, we all agree that it has some- 
thing to do with human nature. It tells us how man behaves under the 
influences of his environment, and how his behavior at least in a meas- 
ure may be controlled. If it is metaphysically inclined, it will venture 
to reveal us something about the intimate constitution of man, and 
attempt to shed light on his origin and destiny. If we really wish to 
understand the strange activities of man, we must seek the key in 
psychological research. 

Though we may admit it reluctantly, psychoanalysis has succeeded in 
explaining some of the strange phases of human conduct. In many 
cases it has led us to the sources of man’s inconsistencies, rationaliza- 
tions, dreads and self-deceptions. What psychoanalysis has brought to 
light, our own traditional psychology should utilize. Happily the stage 
of negative and hostile criticism has passed and we are now entering on 
a more constructive stage. Of this a study by Father Donat is a good 
example.1_ The author gives an excellent, succinct and very compre- 


1 Ueber Psychoanalyses und Individualpsychologie. By J. Donat, S.J. (Felcian 
Rauch, Innsbruck). 
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hensive survey of the original trends of psychoanalysis and its later 
ramifications, especially of its latest branch, differential or individual 
psychology. Of course, he repudiates the excesses that have from the 
beginning marred the psychoanalytical school, but this does not blind 
him to the fact that many of the results of the painstaking research of 
the group may be profitably built into our own system of psychology. 
It is true that many of our outstanding writers on the ascetical and 
spiritual life have anticipated most of the conclusions at which the 
psychoanalysts have arrived, but it is equally true that many a spiritual 
director has misunderstood and as a consequence mismanaged human 
nature. Therefore, there remains something for us to learn. Many 
truths also are better understood when placed into contrast with corre- 
sponding errors. Out of the critical evaluation of psychoanalysis a 
saner view of human nature will emerge. Father Donat’s criticism thus 
is a very useful work and will be of great help to the theoretical stu- 
dent of psychology and to everyone who comes into practical contact 
with men. It is interesting to note that his keen judgment detects some 
serious inadequacies in a book which has been enthusiastically received 
in Catholic circles; we mean Allers’ ‘““Abreden der sittlichen Persén- 
lichkeit.” Between wholesale condemnation and uncritical acceptance 
of a theory lies unbiased and critical appreciation. This is the safe 
path, and it is this path the author treads. 

The weakness of modern psychology is the absence of metaphysical 
speculation on the nature of man. On this subject our modern psychol- 
ogists have nothing to say. Yet, the problem of the true nature of man 
is the very heart of psychology. Unless psychology can give us some 
information concerning what man is and how he came to be and what 
his final destiny is, it remains a very disappointing science. Our own 
Scholastic psychology must supplement this radical and fatal defect of 
contemporary psychology. Father Reany has selected one of the most 
important problems of metaphysical psychology and treated it with 
satisfying fullness.2 The origin of the human soul is a question with 
far-reaching implications. Errors with regard to this point are either 
the outgrowth of erroneous conceptions of the nature of the human soul 
or necessarily result in grave misconceptions. The problem accordingly 
is of a focal character and well deserves separate and fuller treatment. 
The author offers no new arguments, but he sets forth the familiar ones 
with clearity and simplicity and his book will particularly appeal to the 
general reader. The Catholic ought to be well informed on such topics, 
for it happens that they are not rarely introduced into conversation. 
The appended bibliography has been judiciously selected. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


2 The Creation of the Human Soul. By Rev. William Reany, D.D. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York City). 
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THE MOTHER OF CHRIST AND OUR MOTHER 


The universal Motherhood of the Blessed Virgin is a doctrine dear 
to the heart of every Catholic. It is one of our most cherished 
treasures, a source of consolation and the fountainspring of undying 
hope. And this doctrine rests on solid dogmatic foundations. In an 
extensive treatise, which occupies the middle ground between theo- 
logical exposition and devotional writing, Father Mayer gives an 
account of the dogmatic basis of the exalted position of the Divine 
Mother.* 

The author describes his purpose in the following passage: “It is 
the thesis of this book to show that the position and function Mary 
holds in her maternal relation to us is not merely inferentially derived 
from the Annunciation and its immediate derivatives, but that her 
present status of position and function, as understood by the Church, 
positively exists because of the unique filiation established by Christ 
Himself while on the Cross, and by Himself announced from the 
Cross when He spoke the words, ‘Woman, behold thy son—Behold 
thy Mother’; these words thus constituting a final proclamation, which, 
because of the tremendous import therein contained, we have desig- 
nated as the Cross-Annunciation, the title of this book.” For his thesis 
the author advances good and solid arguments from the Scriptures 
and the Fathers. The volume is well adapted to inspire a great love 
for our heavenly Mother and confidence in her powerful intercession. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


1The Cross-Annunciation. By A. M. Mayer, O.S.M. (Sanctuary of Our 
Sorrowful Mother, Portland, Oregon). 








